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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


By F. C. PHILIPS, 


CHAPTER XXY. 


A DAY or two later the most terrible accident that could well be 
conceived befell the unfortunate Philip. 
There had been a pigeon-match in the immediate neighbour- 


hood, and in which he had only too gladly taken part. 

“T wish you would not shoot with that gun,” his mother had 
said to him as he was starting in the morning. “You recollect 
my dream, and how frightened I was at the time. Anyone will 
lend you his gun. Pray leave your own at home.” 

But Philip had only laughed, and told his mother not to be 
foolishly superstitious. 

“We shall have you setting up for a fortune-teller next, 
mother. And if you were not sent to goal, you would do a 
pretty brisk trade in these parts, I'll be bound. But you won't 
have me for one of your customers. Good-bye, you dear old 
sweet.” And the young man had gone off. 

Philip had shot as straight as ever, and the gun as hard, and 
for the principal event of the day—a subscription cup—had 
tied with Captain St. Leger, a crack shot, staying with the 
Endesleighs. They had killed six birds each, when the captain, 
who shot first, did not manage to stop his seventh. Then came 
Philip’s turn. 

“ Are you ready?” he cried, repeating the usual formula. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

N.S. II. 15 
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“ Pull.” 

Down fell the left-hand trap. Up got the blue rock, tailless 
and swift of wing. Down fell the hammer on the cartridge ; 
then came an explosion, and with a cry Philip let the stock of 
his breechloader fall at his feet. The barrel had burst. His left 
hand was badly injured, and he was blind for life. 

They took him home, after somebody had gone on first to break 
the news as gently as possible to his mother; and shortly after- 
wards the surgeon arrived. 

Mr. Bockett shook his head. He was an old friend of Philip’s, 
and was much affected, and showed as much feeling as surgeons 
ever do show under such circumstances. Too much demonstra- 
tiveness would unquestionably interfere with their work, and it 
is perhaps well for their patients that they are happily innocent 
of anything of the kind. 

“Bockett,’ said Philip, as that skilful practitioner was 
bandaging the injured hand after having attended to the eyes 
and face, “it is all up, isn’t it?” 

“What do you mean, old fellow ?” 

“T shall never see again.” 

“T have known you for twenty years, and therefore can judge 
whether it is best and wisest to tell you the truth. I think it 
is, and shall not hesitate. No, your sight is gone. For the rest, 
you will soon recover. But no oculist in Europe can give you a 
fresh pair of eyes.” 

Philip gave a bitter cry. 
“T can never bear it!” 

“Oh yes, you can,” said Mr. Bockett, of course meaning well, 
but buoyed up with the fortitude with which we can usually 
contemplate the misfortunes of others. “Oh yes, you can. You 
must be plucky and cheer up. You’re not the first that has lost 
his sight and has lived a happy and useful life afterwards. Why, 
it’s quite a common thing,” added the doctor, boldly. “ Don’t 
think, old fellow, that I do not sympathize with you,” he continued, 
kindly. “Ido sympathize with you, with all my heart. I shall 
be here early in the morning to see how you are getting on.” 
“T wish it had happened to anyone else in the parish instead 
of young Ainslie,” he said to himself as he drove away. 

The unhappy mother had waited for him at the foot of the 


“My God! my God!” he said. 
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stairs, and had clung to him and implored him to save her son’s 
eyesight. He had, as in her son’s case, thought it best to tell the 
truth, and had done so, entreating her to be calm for the sake of 
Philip, and comforting her as best he could. At last he had 
left, and then the poor lady had gone to her boy, and had 
done all that kindliness and thought could do to alleviate his 
suffering. 

“ Mother,” said Philip, “let Florence know what has happened. 
I am sure she will come down here at once, and you will find 
her a great comfort and help. I think you had better telezraph 
for her.” 

Mrs. Ainslie did as her son bade her, and by the earliest 
possible train next morning Florence arrived. 

“My dearest Mrs. Ainslie, what is the truth about Philip ? 
Let me know the worst. I have come here as quickly as I 
could. There was no train I could catch after I got your 
telegram last night. I have never closed my eyes, and I came 
off by the first train this morning. What has happened? Tell 
me at once.” 

“My poor child, it is sad indeed to meet you for the first time 
under such circumstances. But, cruel as the truth is, I will not 
keep you in suspense. Philip has lost his eyesight.” 

“Lost his eyesight!” cried Florence. “Not for ever ?” 

“Yes, for ever. The doctor says that the sight can never 
return. The eyes are irretrievably injured. Philip was at a 
pigeon-match yesterday, and his gun burst, and his hand is 
injured and his eyesight gone.” 

“How awful!” said Florence. “Of course you will let me 
stop and nurse him. Would you let somebody send off a 
telegram to papa?” This she hurriedly wrote. “And now may 
I see him ?” 7 

“ Yes, dear, but you must be faint after your journey. What 
can I get you?” 

“Nothing, thanks. I could not touch a thing at present, 
Mrs. Ainslie. Let me see him—that is all I want.” 

Mrs. Ainslie led the way to the room where her son was lying. 
“T have brought someone to comfort you, Philip darling,” said 
his mother, . 

“Jt is Florence,” answered Philip, simply. 
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“ Yes, dear, it is,” and the old lady withdrew. 

“My darling, how good of you to come so quickly!” 

“As if I could stop away a moment, knowing what had 
happened to you? I am come to nurse you.” 

“You know my eyes are gone for ever ?”’ 

“Perhaps, darling, there may be a little hope.” 

“ Not the slightest—I never shall see a glimmer of light again. 
Never see the hills and the fields and the river and the sea; 
never see the country I have loved so well, never again see the 
face of her I worship!” 

“My poor love!” answered Florence, deeply moved, “I will be 
your eyes, and through me, your faithful and loving companion, 
you shall see everything. I will do all that a woman can do 
to make up for your loss. It will be my pride and my joy 
to make you feel your affliction as lightly as possible, to make 
you suffer less.” 

Philip shook his head slowly and sadly. “ My future looks as 
black,” said he, “as the perpetual darkness to which I am 
doomed. Still, my only ray of light is in you; and your 
kindness and your love do comfort me in a sense.” 

“That is right, Philip. You will be brave for my sake, 
and we shall get through even worse misfortunes than this. 
Not,’ she added, “that I underrate the terrible trouble that 
has come upon you. But I will help you to meet it half-way, 
help you to face it boldly, and finally to overcome it.” 

“T shall never overcome it,’ answered Philip, “it is stronger 
than I. But I will not give way to hopeless despair, as I should 
have done if I had not had you. And then, too, there is my 
mother,—I must not forget her. Suffering like mine makes 
one very selfish, I am afraid. I owe a duty to her which I 
will try to perform in spite of this calamity.” 

“Of course you will, dear. And now you mustn’t talk any 
more, unless it is to ask me for anything you want. But you 
must lie still with your hand in mine, and try and get some 
sleep.” 

“Night and day are all the same to me now,” groaned Philip. 
And with a deep sigh he turned wearily towards the wall and 
spoke no more. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


No sick man ever had a more devoted nurse than Florence 
Keane. Upon her fell the bulk of the trying duties. It is 
needless to say that poor Mrs. Ainslie did everything in her 
power, but the awful shock had told terribly on the unhappy 
lady, and her natural grief had so mastered her that she could 
render but slight help in the arduous task of nursing her son. 

Philip, though entirely mindful of Florence’s devotion, was 
nevertheless somewhat fretful. This was a state of things more 
than pardonable, and one quite to be anticipated from a person 
of Philip’s active disposition. But it somehow jarred on 
Florence, and it set her thinking, and thinking, too, in a 
direction not very favourable towards her lover. 

“Ts it to be always like this with me?” she thought. “Am 
I to devote the remainder of my days to tending a helpless. 
man, who really does not seem to appreciate my self-sacrifice ? 
And a marriage with a man aftilicted as is Philip will necessarily 
entail self-sacrifice of the most absolute kind.” 

But she kept her reflections to herself, and Philip had not- 
the least idea of the direction in which her thoughts were- 
straying. Meantime, he seemed daily to grow more irritable 
and fretful, and Florence, truth to tell, began to get a little 
weary of her task. 

A fortnight passed in this way. Then a telegram arrived 
from Mr. Keane. 

“I am very ill, and cannot leave my bed. The doctors say 
I am threatened with paralysis. If possible, come immediately.” 
Florence showed the telegram to Mrs, Ainslie. 

“I must go up to town at once to see papa,” she said. “I 
am much alarmed about him; and Philip is getting on so well 
that I am sure he can spare me for a few days.” 

“Of course you must go, my dear child. I will take care 
of my poor boy while you are away. I am gradually recovering 
from the shock, and each day shall be able to be of more use. 
And then again, Philip is getting much better. Your dear father 
is alone, and your manifest duty is to be with him—there 
can be no question about that. Of course you must go,” Thus 
Mrs. Ainslie. 
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Philip, when he heard the news, entirely agreed with his 
mother’s view. And so it was settled, and the lovers parted. 
They parted with every demonstration of affection, and with 
a promise on Florence’s part of a speedy return. 

“You won’t desert me, my darling?” said Philip. 

“Don’t dream of anything of the kind. Of course I won't. 
I shall be back again directly I am satisfied about papa. You 
say yourself that you think I ought to lose no time in going 
to him.” 

“Most certainly not,” replied Philip. “I am not so contempt- 
ibly selfish as to wish to keep you under such circumstances. 
And your father has behaved as a father to me; and possessing 
the sincere regard for him that I do, I am nearly as anxious 
as yourself.” 

When Florence reached Grosvenor Square, she found Mr. 
Keane much worse than she anticipated. Two physicians were 
in attendance; and the family doctor, a kindly old gentleman 
who had known her all her life, gave her but scanty hopes of her 
father’s recovery. 

“No one can tell, my dear young lady, what may be the 
result of this seizure. No one can tell. The whole of the 
College of Physicians could not, if it tried. But I fear the 
probabilities are against us. True your papa has a wonderful 
constitution—a truly marvellous constitution, 1 may say. But 
the seizure was a very sharp and serious one, and how things 
may turn out we cannot divine. We can only hope for the 
best, and leave nature to do her work, assisting her as best 
we may. Sir William Wenham is entirely of my opinion. I 
thought it better to call him in at once, and there is no one 
in the profession who is better able to grapple with this insidious 
malady.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, Dr. Grey. It is a great 
comfort to me that papa is in such hands. Heaven knows that 
I have enough trouble to bear just at present.” 

“Poor child, I have heard your sad news. There is no hope, 
is there, of the recovery of Mr. Ainslie’s sight ? ” 

‘Absolutely none,” answered Florence. ‘The sight is entirely 
destroyed.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, trying to comfort her, “ there are worse 
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misfortunes than the loss of eyesight. The blind are always 
patient, and the way they quickly adapt themselves to their 
surroundings is simply marvellous. Look at Mr. Fawcett, for 
instance. He lost his sight in almost a similar way to Mr. 
Ainslie; but he determined, with his extraordinary force of 
character, that his affliction should not prevent his carrying out 
the duties and pleasures of ordinary life. What was the result ? 
He rowed, he skated, he fished, he took horse exercise, just like 
any other man; and he became a Cabinet Minister, filling a 
position requiring the most perfect and accurate knowledge of 
detail, and filled it with a success that no man has achieved since 
the office was created. And I have little doubt that Mr. Ainslie 
will exhibit a similar fortitude in face of this cruel calamity.” 

“He is a brave man,” said Florence, “and I think he will. 
But it does not make the matter any the less hard.” 

“That is true,” answered Dr. Grey, “and you both have my 
sincerest sympathies.” 

The serious nature of Mr. Keane’s malady necessitated Florence’s 
remaining in London. And I am sorry to have to make the 
confession that in her case absence did not make the heart grow 
fonder. Of course she sympathized with her lover's misfortune ; 
of course she wrote him letters every day, breathing sentiments 
of affection and regard, but all the same she had begun to ask 
herself very seriously whether she would be wise in keeping to 
her engagement. 

“It would seem very heartless to abandon poor Philip now,” 
she said to herself. “But after all, perhaps it would be the 
kindest thing to do. I am in no way fitted to be the lifelong 
nurse of an invalid, and I feel that my very nature would rebel 
at the task. Then at last I should probably abandon it. It 
would be better in every way to do so in the present than in 
the future. My late experience has taught me that I should 
find it hard to bear the friction that living with Philip must 
cause, Still, I cannot find it in my heart to throw him over. 
I really don’t know how to act for the best. There is no one 
to advise me. Papa is a great deal too ill for me to worry him 
about the matter at all, and in Aunt Letty I have not much 
confidence. I can’t forget the way she tried to turn me from 
Philip when there was not the slightest reason against our 
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marriage. No, I must weigh everything thoroughly, and then 
act on my own judgment, for both our sakes.” 

Meantime, Miss Firbank had been considering what line she 
should adopt under all the circumstances. To say that she was 
pleased at the news of Philip’s accident would be to do her a 
great injustice. On the contrary, she was much shocked. But 
after the first feeling of sorrow had passed away, there came 
the comforting reflection that what had happened was perhaps 
for the best, as it would in all probability necessitate the 
breaking off the engagement between Florence and Mr. Ainslie, 
and would leave the ground open to Lord Helsham. 

“Mr. Ainslie could not possibly be so wickedly selfish as to 
wish to hold Florence to her promise,’ thought Miss Firbank. 
“No, he will of course release her. But how if she declines to 
be released? She is quite mad and foolish enough for that. I 
should not be the least surprised if she were to insist upon 
carrying out the engagement. My course, however, is clear,” 
argued the rusée old spinster. “If I urge her in one direction 
she is bound to go in the other. I shall certainly not discourage 
her from keeping her engagement, even if I do not go so far as 
to actually advocate her doing so.” 

Miss Firbank was at this period entirely in the dark as to 
her niece’s sentiments, and consequently did not know how very 
little was required to induce her to break off the marriage. She 
had twice called to see Florence, but on the first occasion Miss 
Keane was out, and on the second was resting after having sat 
up with her father the greater part of the previous night. Then 
she decided to write. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“DEAREST FLORENCE,— 

“IT was completely overwhelmed with the dreadful news 
about poor Mr. Ainslie. I have twice been to see you, but in 
vain. Pray send over to me to say when I can find you, and 
I will come at any time. I was not, as you remember, an 
advocate of your marriage with the unhappy young gentleman 
before this sad event occurred; I opposed your engagement as 
vigorously as I could; but of course matters are altered now, and 
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you will never hear me breathe another word against the choice 
you have made under happier circumstances. 

“Tt must be a great comfort for you, my poor child, to reflect 
upon the immense help you will be able to render your suffering 
husband, and he, too, will doubtless appreciate his good fortune 
in having secured the services of a loving nurse. 

“The whole matter is so inexpressibly sad that I cannot trust 
myself to write more, and with deepest sympathy, 


“ Believe me, 
“ Ever affectionately yours, 
“ LETITIA FIRBANK. 


“P.S—I trust your father continues better. I met Dr. Grey 
on my way to you to-day. He said that Sir William and he 
were much more satisfied, and he seemed quite hopeful as to the 
result. My poor Florence, you have indeed had a time of trial. 
Pray recollect that if I can be of any possible service you have 
only to command me. Good-bye, and God bless you, my dearest 
child.” 


“A very kind letter indeed,” thought Florence. “ Dear Aunt 
Letty! I should never have given her credit for so much 
goodness of heart. Evidently she thinks it is my duty to keep 
to my engagement. After all, I suppose I ought to do so, but I 
will talk it over with my aunt, and come to some final decision. 
I think I am the most miserable girl in the world.” 

Then she wrote :— 


“ DEAR AUNT LETTY,— 


“Thank you sincerely for your kind note. Will you come 
over to me as soon as youcan? I am not going out at all, so you 
are sure to find me. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 


“ FLORENCE.” 


Within half-an-hour of receiving Florence’s letter Miss Firbank 
was at Grosvenor Square. 

“My sweetest child!” said the old lady, embracing her niece, 
“believe me how much I sympathise with you.” 
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“Tam sure of it, Aunt Letty. It has been a crushing blow to 
me.” 

“There is no hope for him, I fear—no chance of his recovering 
his sight ?” 

“Not the slightest. It is gone for ever.” 

“ How terribly sad! Ican scarcely realise it. Poor fellow! 
Well, he will have you to comfort him.” 

“That’s just where it is, Aunt Letty. I don’t know what to 
do, I don’t indeed. I love Philip, as you know, and would 
have married him without a farthing. I would have roughed it 
with him if it had been necessary, and had we both been poor 
would have faced the world with him with the utmost confidence, 
and would never have complained whatever had been our lot. 
But now all is changed, and I don’t feel at all sure of myself.” 

“T don’t quite understand you, dear.” 

“ What I mean, Aunt Letty, is this—don’t think me cruel and 
heartless . 

“T should never think you that, dear Florence.” 

“ Well, I cannot help feeling that I am quite unfitted to perform 
the duties that will now devolve upon me, if this engagement is 
to go on.” 

“You mean that you would not have the patience to nurse 
and tend your husband ?” 

“Yes, that is just what I do mean. My feelings towards 
Philip are unchanged, but I honestly consider that Iam unequal 
to the task this awful calamity has imposed upon me.” 

“ You are sure of this, my dear child ?” 

“Yes, I think I am quite sure. And the knowledge of my 
weakness, or my selfishness, if you prefer to call it that, makes 
me very wretched and unhappy. Iam contemptible in my own 
eyes, and I feel that I must be in yours, Aunt Letty.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Florence. On the contrary, I think 
you are exhibiting a wisdom and a discretion that no one would 
have expected from you. You are showing a discrimination rare 
indeed amongst young women of the present day.” 

“You think I am right, Aunt Letty ?”’ 

“TI do, most unquestionably. You will do me the justice to 
admit that, from the moment I heard of Mr. Ainslie’s accident, 
I never advanced a single argument, never said a single word, 
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against the match. On the contrary, I treated it as a fwit 
accompli. But when I listen to your view of the situation, 
candour compels me to admit that I consider you are perfectly 
right, and, in fact, that I agree with every word you say.” 

“ And you advise me to break off the marriage ?” 

“T shall not advise you further one way or the other. But I 
can see that you are at last bent on acting sensibly and prudently, 
and I will content myself with saying that if your conduct is 
guided by your present frame of mind it will have my entire 
approval.” 

“ Well, that is the same thing, Aunt Letty.” 

“IT daresay it is, dear. Anyhow, it’s what I mean. However, 
it is no good talking any more about it. Actin the matter as 
you think best, and in the way most calculated to promote your 
future happiness. Recollect that, if you don’t consult your own 
happiness, you will not consult that of Mr. Ainslie. If you make 
your life miserable by marrying him, you will not make his 
happy. I am not a married woman myself, but my knowledge 
of the world tells me that there must be reciprocity in these 
matters. Now tell me about your father. How is he?”’ 

“Very much better and stronger, I am glad to say.” 

“That is good news. Now mind you don’t worry him about 
this, or he will very likely have a relapse.” 

“T don’t mean to, Aunt Letty.” 

“That is right. Act for yourself and act promptly—that is, if 
you decide to act at all. And now good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Aunt Letty, and thank you very much.” 

We are never so grateful for advice, and never so ready to 
follow it, as when it chimes in with our own convictions. Florence 
had now made up her mind to terminate the engagement with 
Philip, but, badly as she was behaving, she had no intention of 
playing cat and mouse with his affections; so that night she 
wrote him the following letter :— 


“ DEAR PHILIP,— 


“You will always be very dear to me, although, owing to 
what I am now compelled to write to you, I fear that I shall no 
longer possess the smallest corner in your heart. © 
“T have got something very painful and unpleasant to tell you, 
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and I had better do so at once without any useless preface. It 
is that our marriage can never take place. Honest truth compels 
me to tell you that I find my nerves so shattered by the events 
of the last few days that I am absolutely conscious of my ina- 
bility to carry out my engagement. Were I to attempt to do 
so, it would be you that would suffer most in the end. So I will 
not be so criminally weak as to attempt to face a future that 
I am perfectly incapable of meeting, and drag you down with 
myself into a gulf of unhappiness. 

“ Believe me that it is best for us to part. But though we can 
never be united, we can be—if you will allow it—firm friends, 
and you will always find in me the sincere affection of a loving 
sister. 

“T will say no more now but that I shall always remain, 


“ Your most attached and devoted friend, 


“FLORENCE KEANE.” 
Then she wrote to Miss Firbank :-— 


“DeaR Aunt LeEtty,— 


“T have well considered everything, and have made up my 
mind. The result is that I have written to Philip to tell him 
that our marriage is impossible. Whether I have done rightly 
I cannot say. But at all events my conduct, if not noble and 
generous, has at least been honest. 


“Ever affectionately yours, 
“ FLORENCE.” 


The receipt of this letter did not distress Miss Firbank in any 
appreciable manner, and after reading it a second time she de- 
spatched a note to Lord Helsham, which for the sake of better 
security she sent by hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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XX. 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF EAST LONDON. 
By R. MITCHESON. 


PERHAPS in no other locality is a public system of secondary 
education so much needed as in Kast London. It is a vast 
collection of streets of small houses extending over four square 
miles, from the Tower, Aldgate, and Shoreditch on the City 
side, to West Ham, Leytonstone, Walthamstow, and Clapton on 
the extreme East; and from Hoxton, Dalston, and Stoke 
Newington on the North to the banks of the Thames upon the 
South. It has a population of 856,370, or nearly one-third of 
the population of London, and one-thirtieth of the whole popula- 
tion of England and Wales. Parents are, for the most part, 
poor, and cannot afford to send their children to public secondary 
schools, or even to good private schools elsewhere. The cost of 
transit to the great City schools, as well as the expenditure 
of time in journeying to and fro, is a serious impediment to the 
use which East Enders might otherwise make of them. The 
fees, moreover, at the City schools (ranging from £12 to £20 per 
annum) are high for people like these, for whom in the case of 
one local school a fee of £2 per term has proved prohibitive. 
Moreover, the best schools, such as St. Paul’s, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors’, and the City of London are already filled 
by children from well-to-do suburbs. The subjects which the 
children of East London parents in most instances require to 
learn are, no doubt, commercial and technical rather than classical, 
mathematical, or scientific. But there are still very many, both 
in the lower middle class and in the classes beneath it, to whom 
a literary or scientific education would be better adapted than 
a trade or business training; boys whose talents fit them for 
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professional or academic life rather than for commerce or handi- 
crafts. 

Of both kinds of education, the literary or scientific, as well 
as the technical or commercial, there is a great lack in East 
London, though perhaps of the former more than of the latter. 
There are not more than seven public secondary schools in the 
whole East End of London, and of these not one can be called 
first grade, though some are excellent schools of their kind. The 
George Green Schools, Poplar; Prisca Cobun’s School, Bow; 
the Whitechapel Foundation School; the Coopers’ Company’s 
School, Ratcliffe ; Parmiter’s Foundation School, Victoria Park ; 
the Grocers’ Company’s School at Hackney Downs; and Monoux’s 
School at Walthamstow, are the only endowed secondary schools 
in the district; but there is in addition Raine’s Endowed School 
at St. George’s, which, though nominally a higher elementary 
school only, in subjects and method of teaching does not fall 
below the standard of most second grade schools. Bancroft’s 
Hospital School, the site of which is now taken by the People’s 
Palace, has moved outside the district, to Tottenham ; and of 
those technically within the district of London, E., the Grocers’ 
Company’s School, and the Sir George Monoux Grammar School, 
Walthamstow, are quite on the fringe of the district, and draw 
their pupils from without it as well as from within. Monoux’s 
School has as yet no premises of its own, but in the six terms 
during which it has been conducted in a hired building its 
numbers have increased from nought to one hundred and fifty. 
A site has now been purchased, and it should have buildings of 
its own ready for occupation by the end of the year. They are 
to be built to hold five hundred, a number which, from the 
obvious need in the neighbourhood for such a school, should soon 
be attained. Another of the schools named is also still in its 
infancy, the Parmiter’s Foundation School at Victoria Park, 
which began its first term last October, under the new scheme 
framed by the Charity Commissioners, with one hundred and 
forty boys; but the buildings are computed to hold four 
hundred. Of the schools which are clearly within the district, 
and which have been started a sufficiently long time to test 
their efficiency, four are doing good work ; but then it is of course 
only middle school work, and does not go very high, though it is 
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no doubt as high as it can be where the leaving age is fixed (as 
in the case of boys not going to the Universities or into pro- 
fessions is inevitable) at fifteen or sixteen at latest. 

The subjects which seemed to me best taught in the five East 
London schools of which I was able to make a personal in- 
spection were French and German, more especially German. It 
was in the first place more than I expected to find German 
taught at all in schools of this type; but even in the higher 
elementary school, of which I have spoken, German was taken, 
and a really difficult piece of translation from English into 
German was being attempted in a class which I saw there at 
work. There is, in fact, one school only out of all those that I 
have mentioned where German is not on the prospectus, and 
there it is to be added shortly. The number of Germans (Jewish 
or Christian) in East London must give no slight spur to the 
study of the language, and is illustrated by what I heard in 
more than one school, of boys who came, knowing no English, 
being put for some weeks out of their proper form beside the 
English boys they knew best, in order that they might pick up 
their English from them. Even at the school which seemed to 
me least efficient of those that I visited, a class, not the highest, 
was reading a book of selections from German poetry, while in 
Latin it was content to prose over the dullest of exercise books, 
and the highest class of all attempted nothing more difficult 
than Cesar. At another school the head class was reading 
Deutsche Inebe, while, at the higher elementary school mentioned 
above, the master was so keen on his boys making progress in 
their German that he was taking the opportunity of a Shake- 
speare lesson to practise them in translation, by making them 
turn into German the passage read. For some reason or other, 
the need of a good knowledge of German seems to be felt in 
East London. 

Another subject into which some of these schools are entering 
with vigour is shorthand, which, in one school, out of one hundred 
and seventy-seven boys in attendance fifty-five were learning. 
Different schools also specialize in different directions: one in 
drawing, another in chemistry, another in mathematics. The 
drawing at the school which specialised in that subject was 
certainly first rate, the work being of the most elaborate and 
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difficult kind, and neatly and carefully done. I was told of 
more than one boy who had been very distinctly benefited in 
after-life by the study of drawing at this school; some had 
become engravers, and one had obtained a high and remunerative 
post in the Survey Department as a map-designer. Another 
school, recently reconstituted under a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, has a chemical laboratory of a size and com- 
pleteness seldom equalled even in the best of public schools. 

But in the ordinary staple of a liberal education—mathematics 
and classics—the standard does not run high. Having no first- 
grade grammar school at their doors, to plead, by example, the 
merits of pure scholarship, the parents and boys care little for 
those studies which are not of an obviously commercial value. 
In classics, which in no case meant more than Latin, the character 
of the work was in every instance but one quite elementary. 
There were schools which I found doing Smith’s “ Principia,” or 
some other elementary exercise book only; one or two were 
attempting Czesar or Cornelius Nepos, and in only one school did 
I find the highest form sufficiently far advanced to have begun 
the reading of Virgil. Now it may be seriously doubted whether 
a study of Latin which does not get beyond exercises or the 
easiest translation is worth the expenditure of time and trouble 
which the acquisition of a dead language, even to that small 
extent, must involve. In mathematics the highest subjects which 
I found taught at any school were trigonometry and logarithms ; 
generally the mathematics did not go beyond quadratics, equations, 
and the first two books of Euclid. But a mathematical 
knowledge which is to stop at this point will be of no practical 
use whatever in after-life, for purposes either of navigation, 
instrument-making, or engineering; although as a training for 
the mind it may have its value. 

As regards what is perhaps the most important factor in 
education—the cultivation of a child’s intellectual tastes out of 
school hours—I can speak as to one school only. The head 
master there is collecting a good library of boys’ books for the use 
of his scholars. Novels are not excluded, but the main part are 
books of popular science, travel, and adventure. He has already 
filled one large case. In addition, he is trying out of school 
fours to interest his boys in such studies as botany and natural 
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history, going rambles with them into the not very distant 
country of Epping Forest, and suggesting the formation of a 
school museum, to be filled with the specimens which they may 
find. Another head master, though his school is too young for 
anything to have been done as yet in this direction, shows, by 
the Intelligence Paper set by him at the examination for entrance 
scholarships, that he desires to encourage the spirit of observation 
and specimen hunting, so important to the development of an 
interest in science. The answer to a question in this paper, 
“Tf you wanted to make a collection of moths’ or birds’ eggs 
yourself, how would you set about it?” showed how much such 
a training is needed. The best suggestion one candidate could 
offer was that he would go into Victoria Park and throw stones 
at the trees. 

In the means of physical recreation the schools of East London 
are, as might be expected in so crowded a district, somewhat to 
seek. All have indeed some sort of play-yard: in one case only 
(with the exception of the Grocers’ Company’s School) can it be 
called a play-ground. For half-holidays they have Victoria Park. 
One pushing head master is hoping to start fives courts very 
soon, and one school has a small gymnasium. Several are also 
establishing workshops, where carpentry and lathe-work can be 
done, but rather by way of study than recreation. The Grocers’ 
Company’s School, which in buildings and space is the aristocrat 
of East London schools, and is, in fact, hardly to be counted 
among them, has already a wide playground surrounding it, with 
fives courts and tennis ground, and a playing field not far off ; 
the plans of a large swimming bath (80 feet by 30), to be used in 
winter as &@ gymnasium, are already drawn and will soon be put 
into execution. It would be well if the example could be fol- 
lowed by schools situated in parts more densely crowded. 

The most successful school in point of numbers, among 
those which I saw, had about 300 boys; the least successful 
no more than 70. A very large proportion of the scholars in 
all the East London schools are, as is natural, children of dis- 
tinctly poor parents, small shopkeepers and the like, while in some 
there is a large number of bond jide working class children, 
mostly drafted in by a system of scholarships from the elementary 
schools of the district. There is a small sprinkling of children 
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from the poorer professional classes, and a large number are 
the sons of well-to-do shopkeepers. Altogether there are about 
870 children receiving an education, such as I have described, 
in secondary schools within the district of East London proper ; 
the higher elementary school, however, of which I have spoken, 
provides for between 250 and 300 more; and there is room for 
250 more in one of the schools which has been but recently 
started. If we take Monoux’s School at its possible future 
strength, and the Grocers’ School at Hackney Downs, we have 
provision for about 1,000 more. There is therefore existing at 
present the means of higher education of some sort for less 
than 2,500 boys in the district. But according to the census of 
1881, there are 35,884 boys between the ages«of ten and fifteen 
in the East districts of London (viz., Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, Mile End Old 
Town, and Poplar). If we include the West Ham Division of 
Essex, we have an additional 11,854 boys between the same ages. 
Now according to the calculation of Mr. Charles Booth, out of 
22,470 children in the Tower Hamlets between the ages of thir- 
teen and fifteen, 4,561 are of a class to require and afford to 
pay for a secondary education ; the proportion in parts of East 
London, outside the Tower Hamlets, would be rather larger, as 
the Tower Hamlets are the poorest part of the district. We may 
calculate, therefore, that of the 47,738 boys in East London 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, very nearly 10,000 will both 
require and be able to pay for an education higher than ele- 
mentary. There is provision, on the most liberal estimate, for 
2,500 boys only out of this 10,000, or for just one-fourth of the 
number, and this calculation leaves out of account altogether the 
many who may, in the truest sense, require‘such an education 
but yet are unable to afford it. Low as the fees are which are 
charged at East End schools, there is of course a very large 
number whom they are high enough to exclude. They vary 
from £7 to £2 2s. a-year. At the school whichjpromises to be 
best among them all, though it is at present very jyoung, the fee 
is £3 15s, a year. At the school which in its standard of work 
is-at present quite the highest, only 10s. 6d.a quarter is charged, or 
about the same as at a ninepenny Board School. The highest 
fee is found at the school which is situated in the poorest district, 
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and at a school, too, which could scarcely be reckoned among 
the best. <A slightly lower fee (£2 per term) proves prohibitive 
even in a wealthier part of East London, and keeps a good school 
only half full. 

The needs of those who require secondary education, but cannot 
pay the fees, low as they are, are met in all but two of the 
secondary schools in East London by a system of entrance 
scholarships passing boys from the elementary schools. The 
scheme for school A. provides for twenty foundation scholarships, 
strictly confined to those who “are and have been for not less 
than three years scholars in any of the public elementany 
schools of the Metropolis ;” together with twenty scholarships of 
£4 a year and twenty of £2 a year, these being not so confined, 
though often won by boys who have stood unsuccessfully for 
foundation scholarships. The scheme has only been working a 
short time, but there are already fourteen foundation scholars and 
seventeen other scholars in the school. In this district, as 
was told, the method of confining scholarships to boys from ele- 
mentary schools is quite effectual in excluding from the competition 
all who are not really poor. In other neighbourhoods this is not 
always the case, as richer parents will send their children to the 
elementary schools in order that they may be able to compete 
for the scholarships so confined. 

School B. has entrance scholarships confined to boys from 
public elementary schools in the district, but nothing has as yet 
been done in that direction; the system only came into working 
last summer, when, candidates being advertised for from such 
schools, not one appeared to compete. School C. has six founda- 
tion scholarships only, or two a year, but these give, besides free 
tuition, stipends of £2 or £3 a-quarter according to circumstances. 
These are confined to boys who have been for two years in any 
out of four parish schools in the neighbourhood. The completed 
system, though not yet fully at work, is to be found at school D, 
which will have when full as many as forty foundation scholar- 
ships, “open only to boys who are, and have been, for at least 
three years, scholars in some public elementary school 
in the parish of , and to the like pupils of any public 
elementary school who reside with their parents or guardians, 
such parents or guardians residing or having places of business 
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in that parish.” In school E. there are no entrance scholarships, 
but only some to be competed for by boys already there; but 
the lowness of the fee in this case, 10s. 6d. a-quarter, compensates 
to some extent for the absence of foundationships. At school F., 
recently started on the fringe of the district, there are twenty 
foundationships, confined to boys from public elementary schools. 

It thus appears that for a district containing some 50,000 
children in attendance at public elementary schools there are no 
more than one hundred* scholarships carrying such children on 
to secondary schools in the same neighbourhood. This gives 
but one chance of secondary education among every 500 boys 
educated at public elementary schools in East London. But 
who would venture to say that the percentage of boys who 
would benefit by a continuance of their education for some few 
years later in the direction of literature, mathematics, or science 
is as low as one in five hundred, or even as low as one in one 
hundred? Of course, a good deal is just beginning to be done in 
the way of technical training, and evening continuation schools 
for boys from public elementary schools who are taking up some 
trade or handicraft. But this does not meet the wants of those 
who are by nature fitted for the higher literary or scientific 
learning. 

The scholarships placed at the disposal of the London School 
Board by various donors, and tenable at high class schools in the 
Metropolis, are open, it is true, to children from public elementary 
schools all over London, and the East End would therefore stand 
its chance for these with other districts. The number of such 
scholarships is altogether one hundred and thirty-eight, and some 
of these are tenable at schools as high in the scale as the City of 
London, University College, and King’s College Schools; they 
range in value from £16 10s. to £40 a year, the average being 
about £30. I have no knowledge whether any of these plums 
fall into the mouths of East London children, but I heard of no 
such instance. If they do, the winner from East London will 
still be under this disadvantage, that, as none of the schools at 


* I.e., 40 at school D., 20 at school A., together with a proportion (about one- 
third) of the unconfined scholarships, giving another 12, 20 at school F., 6 at 


school C., and 2 at school B. This is a very liberal calculation, based on future 
possibilities rather than on present realities. 
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which the scholarships are tenable are situate in the Eastern 
district, he must be put to considerable expense of time and 
money in travelling to and fro. 

We want in East London, to begin with, one or too first grade 
schools, which will set the tone for the education of the district, 
and tend to raise the low standard of classical and mathematical 
attainment with which the local schools are for the most part at 
present content. 

We want also some connection with the highest education. 
Not one of the schools of which I have been speaking is in 
touch with the Universities, either as itself sending boys up to 
the Universities, or as connected with other schools which do. 
Three of them indeed have leaving exhibitions of a small amount 
tenable at some place of higher education; they have been held, 
so far as I could hear, at the Finsbury Technical College or at the 
Cowper Street Middle School. In the case where a really poor 
boy, formerly a public elementary scholar, had won a leaving 
exhibition, he experienced, I was told, the greatest difficulty in 
finding out how to use it, as its value (£20 a year) was not 
sufficient to enable him to continue his education on a higher 
scale and at the same time keep himself without work. The 
only real chance for a poor East London boy of climbing the 
educational ladder which reaches to the Universities is to win 
one of the Board School Scholarships, which will take him to a 
first grade school in some other part of London. 

The need of some complete and far-reaching organisation, on 
broad national lines, of education higher than elementary is 
being felt throughout the country, but nowhere is the need more 
patent to outsiders than in the East End of London. The people 
themselves, indeed, are extremely apathetic, and the existing 
schools are not filled from the immediate neighbourhood. At 
a school in the most crowded district, with a fee extraordinarily 
low for the education given, at least half the boys came by train, 
"bus, or tram from a distance; and at all the other schools in the 
Tower Hamlets there were boys who came from places as distant 
as Leyton, Walthamstow, and even W oodford. But the indifference 
of the inhabitants to the claims of the higher education, except so 
far as it can be seen to be of commercial value, only shows the 
more the need of a higher ideal of education among them. The 
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eall for technical training, in place of the old apprenticeship, with 
which the most educated can sympathise, must not blind our 
eyes to the fact, that all, even in a district like East London, are 
not fitted to be craftsmen. There is no doubt a great work 
to be done in the promotion of technical teaching, in East 
London no less than elsewhere; but the word has gone forth, and 
there is no little danger of the claims of such teaching being 
forgotten or passed by. There is danger, however, that the 
elaims of the poor to at least a fair opportunity of obtaining 
the benefits of a really liberal education may be forgotten. This 
liberal education need not be classical in the old-fashioned sense ; 
it may deal, if the local voice so requires, with modern classics 
rather than with ancient, and stress may be laid on science and 
mathematics more than on literature. But an opening there 
should be, not only for “the fittest,’ but “the fit” among the 
poor of East London for attaining a first grade and not merely 
a second grade education, which may give them an equal 
ehance with their fellow-countrymen in other parts of achieving 
distinction in the pursuits for which they are best adapted; 
and whatever direction the higher education may take, we want 
the example of learning for its own sake, and not simply for 
its commercial value, set before the eyes of parents and boys 
here as elsewhere. R. MITCHESON, 





MADAME DE GENLIS. 


By M. C. M. SIMPSON. 


“ONLy those persons,” said Talleyrand, “ who lived in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution know how delightful life 
can be made.” Fortunately for the student of men, women, and 
manners, the memoirs of this period are so copious and so graphic 
that we almost feel as if we ourselves had formed part of that 
brilliant society,—and not one of them surpasses in interest the 
autobiography of Madame de Genlis. It is authentic, for it was 
published during her own lifetime. Her powers of observation, 
analysis, and description were extraordinary ; and, above all, she 
herself—with her beauty and her gaiety, her ardent religious 
profession and defective practice, her frivolity and solid acquire- 
ments, her loose notions of truth and austere maxims of morality, 
her theatrical displays of feeling and real devotion to her friends, 
her affection for her husband and children, and neglect of her 
home duties—was a complete type of that artificial, frivolous, 
cultivated, inconsistent, and enthusiastic age. 

When she first entered life, Louis le Bienaimé was reigning, and 
she compares the stability of the throne of France to the restless- 
ness of other governments. She lived to see the rise and triumph 
of the philosophical ideas which she hated and foresaw would 
lead to the downfall of all she held most dear; she was driven 
forth, totally ruined, from the most brilliant court in Europe to 
endure all the hardships of exile; she valued the restoration of 
law, religion, and order by Bonaparte, who rewarded her by a 
pension and rooms in the Arsenal, in exchange for which she 
addressed to him long letters of advice; and when, to her great 
joy, the Bourbons came back, she never abused him. Again she 
saw the elder branch fall and her pupil Louis Philippe established 
on the throne: three months afterwards she died, in the complete 
possession of her faculties, at the age of eighty-four. 
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Her father was the Marquis Ducrest: he annexed the name of 
St. Aubin when he bought that estate, soon after her birth. In 
this ancient chateau were spent Félicité’s earliest years ; it was a 
castle after the fashion of Mrs. Radcliffe, grand, gloomy, and 
dilapidated, with immense courts and lofty towers. She was 
lodged in one of these; her mother lived quite on the other side; 
and the first floor was reserved for visitors. She was brought up 
with her only brother, a year and a half younger than herself, 
and, with the exception of an hour’s teaching by the village 
schoolmistress, they had the whole day at their disposal. They 
roamed in the gardens and raced about the courts and terraces 
all day long, and in the evening romped in the salon, where they 
were so uproarious that their father induced them to play at 
monks (a silent order lived in the neighbouring priory), to the 
great relief of their elders. When she was six years old her 
brother was sent to school, and she was taken to Paris to be 
broken in. Two of her teeth were extracted, an iron collar 
was fastened round her throat, she was imprisoned in long, stiff 
stays and narrow shoes with high heels, her hair was put into 
three or four thousand curl-papers, and she was forced to wear 
spectacles to cure her of squinting. She bitterly regretted her 
happy life in the country ; but a succession of fétes—one in honour 


of her public christening, and another at Etioles, given by the 
husband of Madame de Pompadour, when she first displayed her 
talent for acting—reconciled her to the change, and soon afterwards 
she was received as canoness in the Chapter of Alix, a position 
which included the title of Countess, and the pleasure on her 
return home of hearing herself called Madame la Comtesse de 
Lancy—her name until she married—surpassed all other delights. 
She was entirely in the hands of servants. Her mother was too 
busy, and Félicité was too much afraid of her, although she 
admired and respected her, for any sympathy or companionship 
between them in early days. At seven years of age a governess 
was sent for—Mdlle. de Mars, a pious, excellent girl of sixteen, 
full of good sense, but entirely ignorant, except in music: her 
most serious studies with her pupil were the romances of Mdlle. 
de Scudéri and the dramas of Mdlle. Barbier, which roused 
Félicité’s emulation, and she dictated stories, poems, and plays 
to Mdlle. de Mars, who did not even teach her to write. She 
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received a sort of education from the prevailing rage for 
theatricals. Her father went to Paris for six months—an absence 
which was prolonged to a year and a half. After the first few 
weeks her mother began organising a féte for his return, in which 
Félicité performed the part of Cupid. As he did not come back 
numerous dress rehearsals were given to all the country round, 
and the costume was so becoming that Félicité continued to wear 
it, wings, quiver, and all, in the house and in the fields for nine 
months: only in church she was covered by a long cloak.. This 
féte was followed by a succession of tragedies and comadies, and 
in this way she became familiar with the masterpieces of Voltaire, 
Corneille, Racine, etc. She was taught to fence, in order to act 
men’s parts, and she thenceforth relinquished the costume of 
Amour, and wore masculine attire till, the chateau falling in 
ruins, she and her mother left Burgundy for her aunt Madame 
de Belleveau’s house in Paris. The family fortunes, like the 
chateau, were tumbling to pieces. M. de St. Aubin went off to 
San Domingo to repair them. Félicité had tosay good-bye to her 
beloved governess, and she and her mother set up in a shabby, 
damp little apartment. This did not, however, prevent their 
reception in the very best society. The wealthy, benevolent, and 
eccentric M. de la Popelinicre wished them to spend the summer 
at Passy. To his house all that were distinguished for genius and 
talent repaired every Tuesday, and the fine folks and ambassadors 
every Sunday. There was a grand dinner in the middle of the 
day, a concert at five, and supper at six. Félicité learned to play 
on the harp, on which her skill became famous, as well as on the 
cuitar, the musette, the piano, and many other instruments; she 
sang, she acted, she recited, and was considered a prodigy. She 
says her head was turned with vanity and ambition, but at the 
same time she rather resented being made a show of. Although 
only thirteen, she had many proposals of marriage; but she did 
not consider any good enough, and would have married nobody 
but M. de la Popeliniére (aged sixty-six), who had the good 
sense to think her too young. 

The ship in which M. de St. Aubin was returning from San 
Domingo was taken by the English, who despoiled him of every- 
thing but his letters and his daughter's picture, and kept him at 
Launceston as a prisoner of war. Among his companions was 
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the Comte de Genlis, a distinguished young naval officer, who 
straightway fell in love with Félicité’s portrait and letters. He 
was the nephew of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Marquis 
de Puisieux, who speedily procured his release. Soon after his 
return to Paris, M. de Genlis was enabled to obtain that of 
M. de St. Aubin. The elder man, broken in heart and fortunes, 
returned home to die, tenderly nursed by his daughter, who with 
her mother retired afterwards to the Convent of the Précieux 
Sang, where Félicité was very happy: she always retained great 
respect for the nuns. M. de Genlis was young, handsome, full 
of spirit, wit, and gaiety ; his fancy for Félicité had grown into a 
passion ; but his uncle, M. de Puisieux was negotiating for him 
a brilliant marriage to which he had given his consent. He 
therefore persuaded her (she was only seventeen) to marry him 
secretly, at midnight, from the house of her aunt, Madame de 
Sercey. The marriage was acknowledged the next day, but it 
was long before the head of the family, M. de Puisieux, forgave 
his nephew for breaking his word. The young couple found a 
home with M. de Genlis’ elder brother, the Marquis, who lived 
in the family chateau. Careless, dissipated, half ruined in health 
and fortune, never out of spirits or out of temper, he treated his 
charming young sister-in-law with never-failing kindness; but 
soon her husband had to join the army (to which he had been 
transferred), and Félicité was left in the Convent of Origny. She 
cried bitterly at the separation, but after a little while cheered up. 
She sang in the chapel, raced up and down the corridors at night 
disguised as the devil, and rouged and mustachioed the nuns 
while they were asleep. She dined with the abbess, who enter- 
tained friends of both sexes, and had an excellent cook, a retinue 
of men-servants, and a fine carriage, in which they drove daily ; she 
had also time for pursuing the serious studies which she began 
at Passy, and which she never afterwards relinquished, and for 
indulging her passion of reverie. From a child she used to 
persuade her bonne to sit on a bench while she wandered in the 
garden, out of hearing but not of sight, acting to herself the 
romances of which she imagined herself the heroine. She held 
imaginary conversations aloud with her absent friends, and she 
continued this habit as long as she lived. Every night before 
she retired to rest she gave herself up to these fancies, and often 
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people wondered at the noise they heard, and supposed that she 
had strange visitors. Madame de St. Aubin spent six weeks at 
Origny to please her daughter, who got up all sorts of tricks 
and practical jokes to amuse her. Soon afterwards she married 
Baron Andlau, formerly a suitor of Félicité’s. When the Count 
returned they went again to the Chateau de Genlis. The 
Marquis had married a young wife, and this was only an 
additional charm, for the two sisters-in-law suited exactly. 
Family affection, all the qualities which make people easy to 
live with, such as good-temper, reverence for age, and considera- 
tion for others, were inculeated in the young from their cradles ; 
and if the Christian virtues were sometimes at a discount, the 
Christian graces were scrupulously cultivated. One is also 
struck by their joyousness, the high spirits which made the 
burthen of life so light. They never seem to have suspected 
that the comedy they were playing was soon to turn into the 
most awful tragedy the world has ever seen. 

The first of the elder branches of the Genlis family who 
recognised Félicité were the Balincours. The old Maréchal was 
a most distinguished man, and the Count and Countess delight- 
ful people between forty and fifty years of age. An Italian 
abbé died of cholera in Madame de Genlis’ apartment in Paris, 
so her husband took her at midnight to the Balincours. The 
Count gave up his room to her. Soon after she went to sleep 
she was awakened by the sound of many footsteps, and M. de 
Balincour’s ‘voice singing : 

“ Dans mon alcéve 
Je m’arracherai les cheveux 


Je sens que je deviendrai chauve 
Si je n’obtiens ce que je veux.” 


To which Feélicité replied impromptu (M. de Balincour was 
bald): 


‘Dans votre alcéve 
Modérez l’ardeur de vos feux: 
Car enfin pour devenir chauve 
Il faudrait avoir des cheveux.” 


Great applause followed. Lights were brought in, and the 
company established themselves on and round the bed, in tearing 
spirits. At 3 a.m. M. de Balincour vanished, to reappear dressed 
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as a pastry-cook with a tray full of provisions. For five days 
they held a sort of carnival, the Maréchal, who was long past 
eighty, sharing joyfully in all the fun. 

The constant practical jokes must sometimes have been 
rather annoying. Madame de Genlis tells us of one which 
lasted six months, and made the delight of her life. A painter 
named Tirmont, a respectable man of fifty, came to decorate 
the chiteau. He was somewhat absurd, so the family made 
him their butt. One day the servants, disguised as brigands, 
robbed and stripped him in the grounds; he returned to the 
chiteau en chemise. The offenders were caught, a mock 
court of justice was held, and they were condemned to death. 
The painter was told that he ought to pardon them, and 
for his magnanimity should be dubbed a chevalier du juge- 
ment, and enjoy all the privileges of nobility. He was made 
to endure all sorts of privations by way of initiation ; to suffer 
cold, fatigue, and hunger, followed by immersion in a cold bath. 
When the day of investiture came, an imposing ceremony took 
place, attended by the whole country round, gentle and simple, 
who joined in the mystification. But the best part was to follow. 
When he returned to Etampes, his native town, he claimed the 
privileges he had earned, and the authorities thought the joke so 
good that they granted him the immunities of noble birth, and he 
paid no taxes to the day of his death, twelve years afterwards. 

All life was a drama. In time M. de Puisieux forgave his 
nephew, and he and his wife were received at Sillery. Madame 
de Puisieux was an imposing person. In her youth she had fled 
from Court to escape the attentions of Louis XV., and her niece 
feared as much as she admired her. One day, when the ladies 
were together at Sillery, and the Marquise was lying ona sofa, she 
suddenly asked her niece why she was always so cold and silent 
to her, while so charming to the rest of the world. ‘“ Because 
you have an austere manner which frightens me,” replied 
Félicité. “What can I do to set you at your ease?” said her 
aunt. “Treat me as you deign to do at this moment,” she 
rejoined, throwing her arms round Madame de Puisieux’s neck, 
tears and sobs were mingled with kisses and great rejoicing. 
The steps of M. de Puisieux and M. de Genlis were heard, 
returning from their walk. Félicité made a sign to her aunt 
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to be silent. The gentlemen found the two ladies cold and 
quiet as usual, when suddenly Félicité started up, flung herself 
on Madame de Puisieux, and there was a repetition of the former 
scene, with improvements, to the great delight and edification of 
the audience. An audience indeed was wanted on all occasions. 
It was some consolation for the loss of fortune, parent, or lover 
to exhibit one’s grief in public. When M. de Joui, in whose 
lovely house and fairy-like gardens Félicité and her mother 
spent a summer, was arrested for debt and imprisoned by a 
lettre de cachet, his wife was surrounded by her friends, who 
never left her for three days and nights. She went from one 
fainting fit and flood of tears into another. From time to 
time she pressed their hands. No one thought of going to 
bed till the fourth night. Madame de Montesson, a half-sister 
of Madame de St. Aubin, was a very attractive, good-natured, 
worldly-minded, scheming woman. While her sister and niece 
were in adversity she forgot their existence; but Félicité’s marriage 
pleased her, and she introduced her to all her friends. Together 
they enjoyed the magnificent hospitality of the Prince de Conti 
at the [le Adam, where every lady had her own equipage, her 
separate suite of rooms, and her own table, to which she might 
invite any one she liked. She was not expected to appear in 
public till an hour before supper, and the evening was spent in 
all kinds of amusements. There they met the Duke of Orleans, 
whom Madame de Montesson determined to marry whenever her 
husband—who was forty years older than she was—should die. 
They were a most harmonious couple, and he died in a few years, 
just when it became possible for her to marry the Duke. Among 
the large party assembled at the Ile Adam was the Count de 
Guines, who professed to adore Madame de Montesson, and yet was 
paying marked attention to the young Princess Amélie de 
Boufflers. The neglected lady resolved to make capital out of 
this desertion. Every evening, at the same hour, she was seized 
with spasms, and retired to her room, followed by sympathising 
friends of both sexes. She flung herself on a sofa in pretended 
agonies, her friends heated flannels, and the Duke sat by her side 
while she poured her griefs, mental and physical, into his ear. 
A sensibility which took such a tangible form completely 
captivated him. He was the only person present not acting a 
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part, for the Count de Guines was purposely stimulating Madame 
de Montesson’s jealousy in order to obtain through the Duke an 
embassy. All parties succeeded. Some time afterwards, by dint 
of various manceuvres and many prevarications, Madame de 
Montesson secured her royal husband; but as she was not 
allowed to call herself Duchess, she dropped her title of Marquise 
in imitation of Madame de Maintenon. 

Besides the fine ladies and gentlemen, Laharpe, d’Alembert, 
Sauvigny, Marmontel, and many other savants, Gliick, Monsigny, 
and other musicians and artists were among Madame de Genlis’ 
friends and admirers. Her acquaintance with Rousseau is 
characteristic. One day Sauvigny told her, as a secret, that 
M. de Genlis intended to play her the trick of introducing 
Préville (an actor) to her under the name of Rousseau. Three 
weeks passed, and Sauvigny had forgotten all about the matter, 
when M. de Genlis came in, bringing with him Rousseau. At 
the sight of the absurd little figure in his brown suit and scratch 
wig, she was seized with an irresistible inclination to laugh; 
not to spoil the fun she soon restrained herself, but remained in 
wild spirits, exploding now and then into renewed merriment. It 
was so natural, so gay, that Rousseau was delighted. She 
played to him and sang from the Devin dw Village, and so 
charmed him that he promised to come and dine the next day. 
M. de Genlis and M. de Sauvigny looked on in astonishment. 
“Own,” she said, after their guest left, “that you were not able 
to take me in. Préville is an admirable actor, but I think he 
made Rousseau too amiable.” It was now the turn of the gentle- 
men to burst into uproarious laughter. When they explained 
she was in despair. “Promise me,’ she said, “never to tell 
Rousseau of my mistake.” It had the effect of making a friend 
of Rousseau, but their intimacy was broken off in a few months 
by another characteristic incident. A play by M. de Sauvigny 
was to be given at the Francais, and Madame de Genlis persuaded 
Rousseau to accompany them to a latticed box, and after the 
representation go home and sup with them. Already in the 
carriage he began complaining that Madame de Genlis was 
overdressed. When they reached their box she was putting 
down the lattice as she had promised, but Rousseau stopped 
her. Soon she perceived that he was pushing his head between 
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her and her husband, and she warned him that he would 
be seen; he persisted, and some one in the pit cried out, “ C’est 
Rousseau.” Noapplause followed. Again she tried to lower the 
lattice. “ Itis too late,” he replied tartly. The play began, and the 
audience was so much interested that no one paid any more 
attention to Rousseau. He could not conceal his disappointment. 
When the piece was over, and they went to their carriage, he 
looked as black at night, refused to return with them, and left 
them at the door of the theatre. She never saw him again. 

One of our heroine’s dearest friends was the Comtesse de 
Custine, a beautiful and saint-like woman, who died of con- 
sumption at the age of four-and-twenty. Her brother-in-law, the 
Viscount, was a most abominable Lovelace. He pretended to 
adore Madame de Genlis and kept her in continual hot water 
by the extraordinary means he used to approach her. He | 
disguised himself as a beggar, a Turk, and a hairdresser. At 
her slightest hint he joined the army, and fought splendidly in 
Corsica; he threatened suicide, and retired to a hermitage for 
months; but after Madame de Custine died letters of his were 
found addressed to his young sister-in-law, pretending a still 
more violent passion (which was still worse received), and making 
game of Madame de Genlis, whom he pretended to have used as 
a blind. 

In the enjoyment of social triumphs, of the love and esteem of 
all her friends and relations, and of a spotless reputation, the 
years passed till in 1770 she took the step which she never 
ceased to regret, and which led to the errors and disasters of the rest 
of her life. Her fortune was not equal to her position, and she 
was offered an appointment in the household of the Dauphine 
(Marie Antoinette). This she refused, as it would have brought 
her into contact with Madame du Barry; but soon afterwards 
M. de Genlis obtained the post of Captain of the Guards of the 
Duc de Chartres, and that of lady-in-waiting to the Duchess was 
offered to his wife. She was at that time living with Madame 
de Puisieux, who had lost her husband, and to whom she was 
tenderly attached. Her great friend, Madame de Custine, while 
on her deathbed, foreseeing the dangers and temptations to which 
she would be exposed, made her promise to remain with her 
aunt; but Madame de Genlis, dazzled at the prospect of belonging 
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to that brilliant but dissipated circle, broke her promise, and was 
so clever as to make it appear that she accepted the post in 
obedience to Madame de Puisieux’s wishes, but she was miserable 
and ashamed of her own duplicity during the six weeks that 
she remained with her, and stole away at last one morning 
before her aunt was awake. Her carriage was nearly overturned 
on the way to the Palais Royal, which she felt was a bad 
omen. 

She gives us amusing portraits of the personages of the little 
court. She was the youngest and most brilliant. The Duchess 
distinguished her with especial favour, but she says that she was 
so worn out by the quarrels and jealousies and, above all, by the 
calumnies of which she was the object, that after six months she 
asked for a long holiday, which she spent in travelling. Her 
memoirs do not pretend to be confessions, and she does not tell 
us if she gave occasion to the evil reports concerning herself. She 
was soon to occupy a more important position. From a child she 
had a mania for teaching. She assembled a class of little boys on 
the terrace in front of her window at St. Aubin, and taught them 
the little she knew, till Mdlle. de Mars, coming in unexpectedly 
one day, laughed so immoderately at these “gamins” declaiming 
Racine, that she gave up her pupils. Her own little girls were 
confided to the care of her mother when she went to the Palais 
Royal, but she continued to pay attention to their education, and 
her first publication was a collection of the little plays she 
composed for them. The Duchesse de Chartres gave birth to twin 
daughters in 1777—one of them died in infancy ; the other became 
the excellent and distinguished Madame Adelaide—and Madame 
de Genlis was asked to be their governess. By this time she was 
heartily tired of the Court. She left off rouge, gave away her 
ornaments, and retired with her pupils tothe Convent of Bellechasse, 
whither she was allowed to transport her mother and her own 
children. She added her niece Henriette and her nephew Cesar 
Ducrest and a little English girl (afterwards the celebrated 
Pamela, who, it was suspected, stood in a still more tender 
relation towards her) to the little group. Her elder daughter, 
Caroline, was extremely beautiful, amiable, and accomplished. At 
the age of fourteen she married her to the Marquis de Lawoestine, 
a handsome, dissipated young fellow of twenty, unfaithful to his 
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wife, who was a model of virtue and devoted to him, Caroline died 
when she was only twenty-one. Among her papers, found after 
her death, was a list of his infidelities, but they do not seem to 
have shocked her or her mother; on the contrary, as he had a 
distinguished position, Madame de Genlis was very proud of this 
marriage, and afterwards of that of her second daughter, Pulchérie, 
to M. de Valence, a discarded lover of her aunt, Madame de 
Montesson, who in consequence was very generous to the young 
married couple. It is strange that in later years M. de Valence 
and his mother-in-law lived together, while his wife and her 
children resided elsewhere, all, however, continuing to be excellent 
friends. In 1782 the Duc de Chartres paid the very great 
compliment to Madame de Genlis of asking her to be governess 
to his three sons, the eldest of whom was Louis Philippe. An 
account of the excellent training in most respects which she gave 
to these royal children is to be found in her novel “ Adéle et 
Théodore,’ which had immense success, although it made for her 
many enemies, as it was the first novel describing the manners of 
the upper classes by one of themselves. She does not spare the 
rod in speaking of their vices and follies. To one absurd fashion 
it put an end—parjilage—drawing the threads out of gold cord 
and lace. Ladies were in the habit of taking bags with them to 
parties to receive the gold which they stripped off the coats of 
their male friends and afterwards sold the proceeds. 


Madame de Genlis says that at this period she led a vie | 


délicieuse. She received her friends every day in Paris from 
8 till 9.30. The young princes came to the convent for their 
lessons, but eight months of the year were spent by the whole 
party at St. Leu, a country house which the Duc de Chartres, 
now the Duke of Orleans, bought for his children. Besides 
working assiduously at their education (she taught the young 
princes trades, which the future Louis Philippe found very useful 
in exile; and she learned Greek herself in order to set them 
a good example), she diligently cultivated her own mind and 
accomplishments, and published several volumes, among others 
the “ Veillées du Chateau,” which has been the delight of children 
in all countries ; the first edition included the “ Palais de la 
Verité,” a version of which has had such success on our own stage. 
The latter years of this period were saddened by the deaths of 
N.S. IL. 17 
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many near and dear to Madame de Genlis. She lost her mother, 
her daughter, and her aunt, Madame de Puisieux, whose daughter, 
the Maréchale d’Estrées died soon afterwards, leaving her large 
fortune to M. de Genlis, who assumed the name of Sillery in 
consequence. He implored his wife to return and live with him, 
but her vanity would not allow her to relinquish her distinguished 
position. She refused, and was pursued by remorse for the rest 
of her life; for ifshe had been with him she would have persuaded 
him to leave France with her in 1791, and he would not have 
perished on the scaffold. She expressed her own feelings, she 
says, in a passage she quotes from her novel “ Les Parvenus,” in 
which she speaks of “the guilty passion” which caused the 
heroine to fail in her duty, and of her bitter regret. 

Already there were symptoms of the coming struggle. The 
Court and the Church were sneered at, it was thought an intoler- 
able bore to go to Versailles, and philosophical ideas were in the 
ascendant. She says that she espoused no cause but that of 
religicu, but she saw with pleasure the reform of many abuses, 
and she took her pupils to see the demolition of the Bastille. The 
Duke of Orleans embraced the popular side and introduced his 
son to the Jacobin Club; the Duchess believed that Madame de 
Genlis had influenced him, and made this the pretext for a total 
ehange in her sentiments and conduct towards her. At the same 
time Madame de Genlis was an object of suspicion to the 
Revolutionists; they searched Bellechasse for arms, but found 
nothing but bows and arrows and foils. On another occasion she 
and her pupils were taken for the royal family, turned out of 
their carriage, and subjected to great annoyance. 

Her eldest pupil was now of age. Her chief solicitude was for 
his sister; and in 1791 Madame de Genlis, suspected on all sides, 
resolved with the Duke’s consent to escape into England, taking 
with her Madame Adelaide and the beautiful Pamela. 


M. C, M. SIMPSON. 
(Zu be continued.) 






























TWO DAYS AT TANGIER. 
By F. W. CORNISH. 


Ir I were to tell you, modern reader, of a country not a week’s 

journey from London, in which knights ride cap-d-pie succouring 
distressed damsels ; in which jousts and pilgrimages take the place 
of musical fontinvels and Bank Holidays; abbots amble about on 
mules, and dames of high degree on palfreys; scowling Templars 
extract the teeth of Jews, and Red Cross Knights ride away with 
Saracen damsels, you would say that I was talking secondhand 
out of “Ivanhoe,” and that if such a society ever existed at all, 
it has ceased to exist for six or seven centuries. But “Ivanhoe” is 
not more remote than the “Arabian Nights,” and anyone who 
likes may land in less than a week from London out on the coast 
of Morocco, a country in which the life of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
may be seen in all its variety and picturesqueness, not dressed 
up to please the traveller, but in its unaffected simplicity, as 
it has been led for a thousand years, since the time when the 
Arabs led their conquering bands from Asia to the Guadarrama 
mountains. Where circumstances are constant, and life is strictly 
bounded by custom and religion, change is slow. We are apt 
indeed to overrate the amount of real change in our own quickly 
shifting life, because of the wide external change of circumstance, 
which does not always imply a corresponding change in manners © 
and feelings. Englishmen of the nineteenth century are more 
like Englishmen of the reign of Elizabeth than they think: in 
many respects they are more like their ancestors than their con- 
temporaries. It would take an Englishman longer to understand 
the mind of General Boulanger than that, say, of ancient Pistol ; 
and you may meet the like of Sir Francis Drake on board many 
a ship sailing under the Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes. 
I declare, when I saw at Gibraltar half-a-dozen Yankee sailors 
riding on as many short-legged donkeys, with their long legs 
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stretched out like living asses’ bridges, I felt inclined to embrace 
them as fellow-countrymen, members of the great and brotherly 
community of the Anglo-Saxon race. But the Spanish Don on 
board ship could not be my brother,—he would feel more 
sympathy lying alongside with our guns ready to fire than if we 
were on the same deok and had to obey the same captain ; and 
the story of the Crimean war shows that entente cordiale is a 
very fine sentiment, but the 18th of June is not the best day 
on which to try its strength. I confess to something of a 
patriotic pang when I go through Hogarth’s Gate of Calais or the 
fair lands of the Gironde; and I never think of Havana or Manilla 
without wishing to burn the Boot and Petticoat and take off my 
hat to the memory of Anson and Chatham. All this may be 
insular and vulgar, but it is true, and the fact remains that 
national feelings and prejudices are among the strongest of the 
facts of humanity. 

We need not, however, go to Africa to be convinced of the 
permanence of national characteristics. British valour has not 
only converted Gibraltar into a fortress, from the vast rock-hewn 
embrasures of which look 74-pounders, possibly made to go off, 
and certainly very formidable in appearance, but it has also 
turned a Spanish town into a little Portsmouth, where “ Tommy 
Atkins,” neat, upright, and polite, is always ready to show civility 
to his countrymen. But go on as far as to Europa Point and you 
may forget England. There is the Governor’s summer residence, 
with its green jalousies and verandahs, telling of tropical heat ; 
above it tower the noble peaks which are the trophies of our 
arms: below is the deep blue of the Mediterranean. The 
vegetation is all of the south: aloes and prickly"pear are the chief 
of it, and clambering about the rocks, like marmots, you may see, 
if you are lucky, the grey apes, who lead here a kind of sacred 
existence, but who are in all other respects, including nonchalance 
and impudence, as vulgar and commonplace as their relatives in 
Regent’s Park. 

It is a long way from Portsmouth Barracks to a wild Barbary 
ape; and there are many strange beasts on which the sun of 
England never sets. 

What a change from the ease and luxury of the Orient steamer, 
which rides the swell of the Bay of Biscay as if it were the ripple 
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of the Thames, to the little red cock-boat, called by the grand 
name of Hercules, which plies between “Gib” and Tangier. Who 
is this grave and white-bearded old gentleman in yellow slippers 
who comes on board? He wears a clean white turban, an 
embroidered jacket, and a large blue bournouse. I never saw 
anyone the least like him except in a pantomime, and yet he is 
familiar to my eyes. When I try to remember who he is, it 
comes to me that he has a daughter called Fatima, and a 
son-in-law with a blue beard, and that is why his appearance 
is so familiar. Clearly we are on the way to Fairyland. The 
poor old gentleman is not a good sailor, and soon disappears from 
the deck. When I go to look for him, I find him groaning in the 
miserable little cabin, wrapped up in his bournouse, with his 
yellow toes pointing to the sky, degraded to the level of the 
unbelievers, and wishing, no doubt, that he could reach his 
native country by land. The first engineer on board, a blue-eyed 
Scotchman, has served the boat for eighteen years. “She is a 
wonderful good sea-boat,” he says,—which I suppose means that 
she does not care how high and low her head and her heels may 
go,—‘ and though she has been running” (jumping, I should call 
it) “for twenty years and more, she is as good as new.” She 
looks quite new, having recently gone home and been painted all 
over vermilion and black. We ran along the blue water by the 
coast of Spain, apparently a desert country, green and tufted 
with heath, but treeless and with few signs of human habitation. 
In the distance one can see the peaks of the Sierra Nevada. The 
wind was fresh, and the blue waves were crested with white. 
“ Barbaras Syrtes ubi Maura semper estuat unda,” groaned my 
land-loving companion. After a while we struck across to the 
African shore, more mountainous and gloomy than that of 
Europe. Here are the Riff mountains, tenanted by wild tribes, 
into whose territory, till lately, no traveller could safely penetrate. 
Somewhere hereabouts it may have been that Xury was frightened 
by the lion. But the last lion was seen prowling about in the 
Governor’s garden at Tangier thirty years ago, and they are now 
never seen north of the Atlas. There are no more dangerous 
beasts near Tangier than wild boars; but these too have de- 
generated, since the time of the famous outlaw Ali the Six- 
finsered, whose exploits are told, with many other marvels, in 
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Sir W. Drummond Hay’s delightful “Travels in Western 
Barbary ;” and the race of wild boars has had to be renovated 
by importation from Europe, to amuse the garrison of Gibraltar. 

We passed among fleets of purple Portuguese men-of-war, 
through shoaling green water, then over a yellow bar, with surf- 
water tossing, and near sunset came in sight of a white town 
rising steeply from the water side. As we came nearer, I could 
see that the whiteness was due partly to the small number of 
windows, but much more to the absence of roofs. An English 
town takes its colour as much from the roofs as from the walls of 
the houses,—the red tiles of Whitby, the grey dark of Boscastle, 
the thatch of west country villages, add as much to the local 
colour as the brick, stone, or cob of which the houses are built. 
Here all is white or yellow, and all the lines are horizontal or 
vertical, broken by no gables or chimney stacks. As we draw 
near, a strange sound is heard from the shore. I thought it was 
the voices of the men in the boats which were tumbling about in 
the harbour, but it came from the air, not from the sea, and was 
the voice of the Muezzin calling to prayers from the towers of 
mosques. So that the first sound I heard from the Paynim shore 
was the well-known cry of Islam, the voice of prayer which for 
thirteen hundred years has sounded, morning and evening, to 
call the faithful to worship. “Allah! Allah!” rose the ery, the 
symbol of the unchangeableness of this wonderful and sincere 
religion. It was the first note of the spell which bound me for 
the next thirty-six hours, cheating all the senses; so that, like 
Abon Hassan, I was fain to pinch myself to be sure that I was 
really hearing, seeing, and smelling, and not dreaming a dream 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

As we reached the shore, the boatmen as well as the boats came 
in view. Boatmen at a landing-place are always a greedy, noisy 
set, making great cry about little wool, though they shear as close 
as they can. I am told that the cruellest shearers of all are those 
that ply—cousins of the mud-larks—in the neighbourhood of the 
Tower and the Docks. The most exclamatory and the most pic- 
turesque I ever saw were at the island of Thyria, off the coast 
of Southern Greece. At Naples I was set on shore and brought 
back for tenpence; at Malaga, where the noise was deafening, 
extortion only began on land. Here a bargain was soon made, 
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and Ali the deaf and dumb, and Mustapha the negro, rowed us 
lustily to shore. All around were figures as well-known as 
Fatima’s papa, who had recovered courage at the sight of land. 
Here was the fisherman who let the genie out of the earthen 
jar. Othello, the Prince of Morocco, and the Three Kings with- 
out their crowns and gifts; the blackamoors had come down from 
the canvases of Paul Veronese and Tintoretto, with the very 
profiles that we know so well, the brown arms and legs, the 
turbans and waistbands, of three centuries ago. On landing, our 
baggage was taken up the quay and deposited at the feet of a 
fierce old gentleman with a white beard, and a large white turban 
and blue bournouse, sitting cross-legged on a bench under a pent- 
house. He cast a negligent eye on the packages, and waved his 
hand with a majestic gesture. The boatmen seemed to make 
some objection; at which he uttered two dignified words, and 
turned his eyes and his beard away from them, as much as to 
say, “Sons of dogs, have I not spoken?” Not a word more 
was‘said; our bags were picked up and carried up the hill, on 
the rough paved road, through an ancient Moorish arch, to the 
“ Continental Hotel,” where we were to put up. My room looked 
out up hill, and I could see from the window the tops of the 
houses where Moorish or Jewish families hang out their linen 
and talk to each other in the evening sunshine. At the door of 
the hotel sit unchangeably half-a-dozen Moors, neither talking, nor 
smoking, nor thinking, and wherever there is sitting room all 
over the town the same may be seen. They carry little mats 
about with them, gather up the folds of the bournouse, which is 
the universal garment, cross their slippered legs under them, and 
there they sit and want nothing else except a little snuff. And 
why should they trouble themselves to think? Life will be no 
longer for their troubling themselves. The sense of time and 
space is different in East and West. The Oriental heaven, with 
its beaming stars, supplies them with a measure of space. And 
so of time; as my companion remarked, Americans measure time 
by minutes, Englishmen by hours, Orientals by months or years. 
Who shall say which is the wisest ? It is possible to be minute- 
wise and month-foolish. The leisure of the East is a thing which 
we may admire, if we cannot imitate it. Thé moderns create 
the material of their thought from action; the ancients—and 
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the East is always ancient—from contemplation. Theoria, 
the highest achievement of the mind, according to Greek and 
Oriental philosophy, did not come by bustling about, but by 
waiting and watching. The comforters of a modern Job 
would have asked to look at his ledger; they would have 
got up a subscription for him, and recommended doctors, 
and sent him tracts. As it was, they sat down with him in 
silence for a week; and was it not worth while? When all is 
said and done, we go to the East for comfort and counsel. I[ 
am not, however, prepared to maintain that the rows of Moors, 
who may be seen squatting in the:sun wherever there is a con- 
venient perch, like swallows collecting for their flight, are gene- 
rally employed in contemplation. It is too probable that their 
talk is of money, horses, and women; and the Western mess- 
rooms and clubs are better off in having politics and books as 
well to talk about. Here, too, no doubt, the women of the West 
have the advantage over their darker sisters. Mr. Addison, the 
father of the Spectator, visited Morocco in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and describes the Moorish ladies as sitting on the ground 
in circles, talking incessantly. What a picture of ennui! six 
generations of dull, immensely fat women living entirely 
indoors, with nothing to talk about but their husbands, co- 
wives (or shall we say selves-in-law ?), and children, illnesses, 
dresses, and sweetmeats, sitting on the ground in circles. Flirta- 
tion is punished with death, peccare nefas aut pretium est more. 
They have, however, one fertile source of talk, the arrival of new 
wives. For although by the law and custom of the country each 
new wife has to be welcomed by the ladies in possession with a 
sisterly kiss, there are many instances of osculum pacis not going 
very deep. One can only hope, for the sake of domestic life, if 
there be such a thing in Morocco, that the Moorish ladies are 
entirely stupid, or so anxious each of them to stand first in her 
husband’s good graces as to be willing to smooth matters over. 
But it is too much to hope; the harems of Tangier must be full of 
plump skeletons, or the husbands must be miracles of patience 
and good humour. 

New sights now crowded so thick upon me that I could not 
take in, much less remember, a quarter of what I saw. It was 
painful to think how little of all the wonders I should be able to 
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take away with me. I was like Shakespeare’s “tub, both filled 
and running,” like an overcrowded picture, like a letter in the 
old days of franks and iwo-shilling postage, crossed and re- 
crossed till it became illegible. That evening there was only 
time to take a guide and climb the narrow lanes up to the 
open space in front of the castle, from which you have a view of 
the sea. I never saw or imagined, except in a pigsty, such dirt 
as that of the streets of Tangier,—it was like Napoleon’s 
“cinquiéme élément, la boue”; they are paved with large 
boulders standing up out of a lake of black mud, into which a 
careless step plunges you up to the ankles. The cleanest way of 
walking would be to take off shoes and stockings, and a good 
many of the natives go barefoot. How the rest manage to keep 
on their feet the loose yellow or brown slippers, which most of 
them wear, was a problem which I have not solved, but I daresay 
it is not more difficult than the use of skates or stilts, which we 
know can be acquired by practice. The first thing that struck 
me was the cleanness of the clothes of almost all the natives ; 
the next, the perfect impartiality of complexion. Many Moors are 
not blackamoors at all, but as fair as Christians; from this 
there are all gradations of ochre, orange, meerschaum, mahogany, 
and saddle colour, down to the blackest tint of central Africa. 
This is partly accounted for by the influx of negro slaves, many 
of whom are the mothers of the faithful. Negroes are not looked 
down upon, and the Sultan himself is the child of a negro 
mother, and nearly as dark skinned. The Soudanese slaves or 
freed men are to be recognised by the tattoo slashes on their cheeks. 
Many of them are of majestic stature; and the contrast between 
their black skins and the white tunics they wear is very striking. 
I have before my mind’s eye at this moment a young black slave 
coming suddenly out of a house door, so handsome and grand- 
looking as almost to suggest the doubt whether Adam was not a 
blackamoor. Is not a bronze statue as beautiful as one of Parian 
marble ? 

Up the narrow street I went, flanked by whitewashed houses 
with no windows on the ground floor. Each house door opens 
into a little vestibule, wainscoted with blue and yellow tiles, 
beyond which is a patio, or paved courtyard, set with pots of 
flowering plants, round which in the better houses runs a cloister 
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of slender columns and horseshoe or ogee arches, supporting a 
balustraded gallery into which the rooms look. What windows 
there are, are latticed with the close wooden trellis, specimens 
of which are to be seen in the Alhambra and in the houses 
of Cairo. On each side of the street are little booths, shop- 
window and counter in one, where the men sit cross-legged 
and ply their trades or talk to their friends as they stand 
in the streets. Here four or six Moors are sitting together, 
talking. Here a negro is squeezing wind out of a pigskin to 
heat the forge at which two Moors are hammering. Here a 
learned man is reading an Arabic manuscript. Here a scribe 
writing letters for the unlearned. Here a brass-smith is chisel- 
ling the little trays and dishes so common in the Rue de 
Rivoli. Here bournouses, shawls, and sashes are set out. Here 
rows upon rows of morocco slippers. Down the steep 
street come swinging tall men, turning neither to right nor 
left, nor greeting the infidel who invades the soil of Islam. 
Now and then one meets a frowning glance, or hears the word 
“Giaour” in passing. But the incivility which used to be in- 
convenient, and even dangerous, exists no longer. The only sign 
of unfriendliness is in the fact that no Moor greets a European, 
or offers to sell him his wares. All is animation and life. Up 
and down the street pass donkeys laden with all kinds of loads 
their owners shouting “ Balach! balach!” which is a warning to 
the foot passenger to get out of the way; but there is no rude- 
ness or jostling. The market was almost over, but women were 
still standing and sitting by their country baskets full of fruit and 
vegetables. We go on to the gate, under which, on each side, are 
squatting rows of women selling bread. All wear the same dress, 
a towel-coloured mufiler, leaving arms and legs bare, and hiding 
most of the face. Many of the women look elderly, and all very 
poor; but their clothes are clean, and their faces, as far as they 
can be seen, not uncomely. There are a few beggars, mostly blind ; 
outside the gates sits and begs a miserable mahogany-coloured 
wretch, whose eyes have been put out by order of justice, and 
who rocks himself backwards and forwards, incessantly bawling 
what sounds like “H’allah u-lah, H’allah u-lah.” Justice in 
Morocco is not much tempered with mercy ; and Quasimodo would 
have fared no better in Tangier than he did 400 years ago at Paris. 
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Almost next to the chief mosque—a building with a square 
tower ornamented with arabesqued tiles, and surmounted by a 
tall turret, the door of which, closed by a screen, I passed with 
the queer feeling, “If I go in there I shall have my throat cut” 
—stands the Spanish church. It is like waking from a dream to 
hear an Angelus bell ring, and see two or three friars looking out 
from the door, as if it were in Europe; for the eye soon adjusts 
itself to a new focus, and the Friars’ Church looked as much out 
of place at Tangier as it would at Clovelly. To the honour of 
the Moors it should be remembered that at all times they gave 
the Christians the full use of their religion, and a thousand years 
ago paid great sums of money as “ compensation for disturbance ” 
when they wished to turn a Spanish cathedral into a mosque. 
I did not see many men going in or out of the mosques, nor 
indeed any sign of religious observance except the Muezzin’s call 
to prayers, at which here and there a few men knelt and knocked 
their foreheads on the ground. 

Near the top of the town is a bare rocky platform, from which 
is a view of the white town, the bay, the blue Atlantic, and the 
noble rock of Gibraltar in the far distance. A little higher, and 
you enter, through a gloomy gateway, the courtyard of the old 
castle. On the left is a triple arcade of slender pillars, surmounted 
by horseshoe arches repeated three times, arch behind arch. This 
is the prison. You go in and look into a large courtyard through 
around hole in a wooden shutter. Much is said in guide-books 
of the “horrors” of the dungeons. There may be other cells and 
dungeons, and likely enough there are ; for it is not to be supposed 
that malefactors or inconvenient persons are more tenderly dealt 
with in Morocco to-day than they were in England a century 
ago, in Naples under King Ferdinand, or in Siberia at the present 
time. There is much summary justice : the bastinado is frequent ; 
mutilation of hands, feet, and eyes said to be not uncommon. 
The jailer showed us a huge bunch of chains, manacles, and 
fetters, bright, rough, and newly forged; and in the courtyard 
was sitting, with his back against a pillar, a poor wretch who, 
I was given to understand, was chained by the neck in that 
position. But whatever the treatment of prisoners, the govern- 
ment has the reputation of being corrupt, arbitrary, and cruel— 
like all Oriental governments, in fact, where all law and authority 
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reside in the will of the sovereign, and Basha and Cadi hold office 
at pleasure, and at their own peril. 

I got back to the hotel at dusk and sat down to dinner. I 
should not have been surprised if it had consisted of pilau and 
couscousou, a lamb stuffed with pistachio nuts and other Barmecide 
dainties, and cream tarts with or without pepper. But I regret 
to say that it was merely a well-dressed European meal eaten by 
Kuropeans, and, except the presence of a tall Moor in a sky-blue 
tunic and knickerbockers, there was nothing of Islam about it. 
Nor were there scorpions.or centipedes in my bedroom, nor even 
any viler reptiles such as made Messrs. Ball and Hooker un- 
comfortable twenty years ago. 

The next morning was market day, and the streets were even 
more crowded than before. The first sight that caught my eye 
was a school, immediately opposite the door of the inn. The 
door stood open, and the master, a venerable man with a white 
beard, sat opposite it with his back against the wall, surrounded 
by some twenty little boys, who seemed to be all talking, or rather 
chanting, at once,—pretty little fellows, with heads partly shaven, 
and their hair twisted into tiny pigtails. Their large round eyes 
stared at the infidel, but the chant went on, and they behaved 
much better than English boys would behave if a Mahomedan 
were to come and look in at the door. Some of them were 
writing Arabic characters on a wooden slate, which was after- 
wards washed in a bucket standing at the door. When I looked 
in again the schoolmaster had armed himself with a rod; but 
discipline seemed to be maintained by the best means, the good 
will of the governed; and I could only hope that the substance 
of the teaching was as good as the method, for I never saw boys 
who seemed more content with their lessons and their teacher. 
The Moors are a comely race altogether, but the children are 
charming ; though they lack the Raphael curls so common on 
the heads of Italian babies, their eyes are as dark and bright, and 
the pretty brown arms and legs are clean; and they are dressed, 
not in rags, but with white linen, and sashes of many colours. The 
mothers seem to take pleasure in sending their children out neatly 
dressed, and the bright hues of their tunics and bournouses are 
among the happiest effects of colour. I can see now a little girl 
walking up the hill, dressed in white, with a bright orange 
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scarf, holding in one hand a lemon and in the other a brass 
pot of milk ; add to this picture soft black eyes and a smooth 
tawny skin. 

The town was crowded, for it was market day, and every one 
busy with buying and selling. It is impossible to describe the 
animated scene. The endless processions of donkeys, heralded 
by the shouts of their drivers, the crowd round the well, the 
baskets and stalls of cleanly washed vegetables,—endive, fennel, 
artichokes, tomatoes, all kinds of leguminous vegetables, onions, 
leeks, asparagus, potatoes, carrots, grain of all sorts in jars,—but 
not much fruit, and no flowers. Here, however, comes a donkey 
laden with white arum-flowers, and another with panniers full of 
oranges—not so-called Tangerine oranges, but the big fresh fruit 
which grows so abundantly in Spain. In the grain-market sit 
men employed in literally dealing “ good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together and running over.” The traders are sitting 
as yesterday in their pigeon-holes, dressed in their best, grave 
and affable, but too dignified to seem to desire to sell. How 
different from thy blandishments, Isaac Ben Zaquen, most 
upright (by thy own showing) of Hebrews. Why is it that the 
Jew always hides his pride under the gabardine of humility ? 
We know that he despises the Gentile purchaser, whether 
Mahomedan or Christian,—yet he invites him into his humble 
dwelling, unfolds his delicate silks and muslins, offers fezzes, 
daggers, slippers, and sashes, all at half their cost price, and 
does not disdain to sell at half that ; and all to prove how honest 
he is, and what rogues the guides are, who make him pay their 
unrighteous commission. 

We go on into the meat market. There are no large joints, 
but slaves, male and female, are buying small scraps of nasty- 
looking meat. Here is a splendid young negro in a white tunic, 
cutting up meat with mighty strokes of a battle-axe. In another 
part is the Jewish market, full of Hebrews in long*dark dressing- 
gowns and small black caps. The type of feature is different 
from that of the European Jew,—more sharply cut features, long 
faces, thin tail figures. There at the gate still sits the poor 
blinded wretch, with his ceaseless cry of “ H’allah u-lah,” 
and there no doubt he is sitting to this- day. An extra- 
ordinary figure stands by, dressed almost in rags, with a green 
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turban, grey hair and beard in ringlets, a number of charms 
round his neck, and a long spear in his hand. He is a Hadji, a 
descendant of the Prophet and a great saint—from his looks a 
great rogue and vagabond. He gets his living by begging and 
selling charms ; for the Moor believes in charms as much as in 
the Koran. 

I go through the vaulted gate out into the sunshine again, and 
a wonderful scene is disclosed; the whole space outside the 
walls and up the slope is crowded with human beings in bour- 
nouses of all colours, and every third man drives a donkey ; the 
ground is a sea of black mud, more liquid even than that of the 
streets. Every one is buying or selling: water-sellers go about 
barelegged and ragged, carrying a bell and a cup, and girt about 
with a shaggy water-skin. They look like so many St. John 
the Baptists. Up the hill (O wonder to the traveller who has 
only seen them in Zoological Gardens and circuses !) are ambling 
scores of stately camels, who are presently made to kneel down 
and subjected to the ignominy of having a donkey moored to 
them with a string. As they kneel heavily there, working their 
silly jaws with that stupid sidelong motion of their vicious teeth, 
you feel that the Monument would not be a more immovable 
tethering-post. After all, there is nothing miraculous in a camel, 
the vulgar gross beast ; but to see him in his native country, and 
to think of the leagues he has marched and the distant country 
in which he spends his dull life, gives him something of wonder 
and poetry. Who knows that his home may not be in Morocco, 
or even in far Timbuctoo ? 

On the bare hillside sit a crowd of listeners, to whom a man 
with a tambourine is telling a story about an unrighteous king 
who came to no good, some chapter from the “Thousand and 
One Nights.” He walks rapidly round the circle, seeming to 
address now one and now another of his auditors, and at the 
end of each excited period shakes and strikes his tambourine. 
Not far off are a couple of snake-charmers; one with a droning 
pipe, the other with a leathern bag, out of which he produces his 
torpid reptiles, dancing round them with a strange reeling gait. 
As the snakes would not bite, he became a fire-eater, stuffing 
his mouth with hay and stubble, and becoming his own furnace 
and bellows at once. He did not charm me; his trade seemed 
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to me as ignoble as that of the fellow who eats fire on the beach 
at Brighton, and far below that of the artist who goes about with 
Punch and Judy. 

The country women are more picturesque and graceful-looking 
than those of the town. They veil their faces less, and some of 
them are handsome; one girl I saw even beautiful, with all the 
“wild grace” we read of in books, and sometimes imagine we 
see ina gipsy. Wild races are not always like gazelles. There 
are wild swine and wild geese as well as wild swans and ante- 
lopes, and no one ever saw much poetry of motion in an Australian 
black fellow or a Hottentot. The dignity of the Moors comes 
in part from the inherited pride of a civilised and conquering 
nation. The Moor of Tangier is a long way below his ancestors, 
from Tarik to Elzagal ; but something of the Crusades still remains 
to him in this sleepy senility, which is the result of generations 
of sloth and barbarism. To see what the Moor was, and may 
yet be, one must go to Granada and Cordova. 

I wish I could with pen and ink give my reader some sense 
of the interest with which I moved among this strange crowd. 
I have compared it to the “Arabian Nights;” it also recalls the 
Old Testament. One feels not that the Moorish life is biblical, 
but that the Bible is Oriental. “The king’s wrath is as the 
roaring of the lion.” “The princes sit in the gate.” “Cursed be 
he that removeth his neighbour's landmark ” (a fault of which 
the Sultan himself has been accused). “An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.” 
“He was bound in the house of the prison.” Such sayings as 
these, familiar and half-meaningless to us, are the daily ex- 
perience of the subjects of the Sultan of Morocco. 

On going back into the town we entered the palace, which 
is being got ready for the Sultan’s visit, if that event ever comes 
off. I looked in through an open doorway at the Palace Gate into 
a great hall; there, in the dimness of the interior, I could see, 
sitting cross-legged on cushions, a venerable man, swathed in 
white robes, and wearing a blue bournouse and a white turban. 
His side face was turned to me, and I could just see the outline 
of a well-cut profile and a long white beard, and men bowing 
down before him. This was the Basha himself, sitting in the 
Gate and dispensing the Sultan’s justice according to the Koran. 
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It is the simplest form of personal government. A word from 
the Basha, and the wretch is thrown into prison, or bastinadoed, 
or put to death, and no one asks why. At any rate, whether 
straight or crooked, justice is cheaper and more speedy in 
Tangier than in Chancery Lane. Coming down the hill on 
which stands the Castle, I met three men gesticulating so 
violently that it seemed as if their hands might fly off with 
passion. They all vociferated at once, then ran a few steps, and 
then stopped and waved their hands in each other’s faces ; then 
started again, and again stopped and vociferated. I never saw 
men so much in earnest. I asked my guide what it all meant. 
“Qh,” said he, “they have been before the Basha and are dis- 
contented with his decision, and they say they have had to pay 
four times the value of the horse.” 

At the gate of the palace were three or four soldiers, smart, 
good-looking fellows, dressed in handsome Moorish costume, 
but otherwise not to be distinguished by an inexperienced 
eye from the other subjects of the Sultan. These men were 
not incorruptible, and made no great difficulty in letting us 
into the palace, only they said we must not look in through 
the door of the hall where the Basha was holding his court. 
The palace is to some extent ruinous, but tells the story 
of Moorish life as plainly as Haddon Hall that of medizval 
England. Moors were sitting about here and there, taking snuff 
and talking, but otherwise unemployed, and from the recollection 
of this scene I was able to people in imagination the Alcazar of 
Seville and the Alhambra, when I saw them a few weeks later. 
We were allowed to go all over the building, and look out from 
the latticed windows and cool balconies into courtyards with 
fountains and cypress trees, and gardens in which fig trees and 
plots of beans and potatoes made a squalid contrast with orange 
and almond trees in flower. Even the harem was not too sacred, 
and ugly negresses and saucy brown handmaids looked out from 
the lattices, grinning at the intruders. 

I took a walk in the afternoon to the south of the town, and 
sat for some time in the old cemetery. The tombs are all 
neglected, and overgrown with weeds, aloes, and prickly pear. 
From this point there is a lovely view of the town, with its 
brown walls and bastions, white houses, a few domes, the towers 
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of mosques, then the blue bay, and in the distance, on the right, 
the line of African mountains; and in front the noble rock of 
Gibraltar. Nightingales were singing everywhere, and at one 
corner was a flight of strange birds, about the size of starlings, 
soaring with outspread wings round and round like leisurely 
swifts. They were bee-eaters, a gaily-coloured bird, now and 
then “secured” in England, as common here as swallows. Their 
flight and their note, “a rich warbling chirp,” as it is described 
by Yarrell, are equally beautiful. They had been the wonder 
of my childhood, but I had never hoped to see them alive. The 
ground about the town seems to be waste, and given up to 
mud or sand and prickly pears; there are no suburbs and no 
population; a read of some sort there is, but there are no wheels 
in Morocco, and a man and a donkey can go anywhere, if you 
do not mind getting down now and then when the beast is 
elbow deep in mire. I went into two gardens or wildernesses ; 
in one was a clump of arums, in another white irises. Daphne, 
yellow jessamine, monthly roses, ceanothus, all in perfect flower 
and luxuriant health, a few stocks and geraniums, were all the 
other flowers I saw. The gardens were full of cypress, olive, 
and orange trees; laurels also, arbutus, palms, and pines, and 
a few species of acacia and eucalyptus. The walks were as 
muddy as the roads, and no doubt all is green and fresh in 
the hot weather, for ancient wells are there, with the primitive 
system of irrigation, an endless chain, with a succession of 
earthen pots, which, as they come up, turn over, and discharge 
the water into wooden channels. 

I have come to the end of my material, and done little to 
give the reader an idea of the surprising freshness of sensation 
which such a bath of novelties gives the tired traveller. He will 
not regret his labour if he takes the trouble to go and see for 
himself. The traveller in search of the picturesque can nowhere 
find more of it than in Morocco, and if he goes there with some 
knowledge of the East, and of the history of the people whom 
he visits, he will no doubt find much more to interest him than 
if he goes, as I did, with no knowledge, and nothing but a pair 
of eyes and a disposition to be amused. It takes a week to 
travel from Tilbury to Tangier, and twenty pounds covers the 
expense of the journey there and back. F. W. CORNISH. 
N.S, II. 18 
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ROUND CRICKET GROUNDS. 


By FREDERICK GALE. 


WALKS 





THERE is one pleasure equal to participation in any favourite 
sport; and that is witnessing the delight that it affords to others. 
The roar of the crowd at a brilliant piece of fielding or at the 
termination of a good innings is a kind of vote of thanks given 
by those who have enjoyed the sport ; and the charm of walking 
round a cricket ground is in witnessing the many happy faces 
of people of all ages who are out for a holiday. 

I use the word “cricket ground” in the most cosmopolitan 
sense, as I claim for the goddess of cricket that her shrine is 
equally honoured if it consists of an old ragged jacket or two 
and a raggeder cap which form the wicket, as if it were a 
“billiard table” wicket, rolled and mown till it looks like a green 
carpet, for some great match, at which many thousands assemble 
to see the greatest experts in England, or the Colonies. I shall 
talk about all classes of cricket grounds, for I have seen them all 
very many times, and I shall begin with our little friends in the 
streets. 

Watch a little group of boys invading a quiet, out-of-the-way 
street, one with a blank wall on one side for choice. See how 
the little fellows literally jump for joy as one of them produces 
an old worn-out ball—sometimes a wooden ball, and how naturally 
the little democracy govern themselves. There is a juvenile 
crowd examining a “new” bat roughly cut out of the lid of an 
old packing-case, retaining on its worn surface, “Glass, with care ;” 
the other bat is a real child’s bat, with a handle devoid of string, 
with a piece out at the shoulder. Next comes the piling of caps 
and jackets; and Tom Morris and Bill Lunt are agreed on to 
choose sides. There is a very small boy in little knickerbockers 
thirsting to play, but who is considered hardly old enough, when 
the good-natured Tom Morris says, “ Jemmy shall be ‘ Jack o’ both 
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sides’;” by no means a bad post, as he gets four “innards,” as 
they call it, to the others’ two. And then the game begins. It 
is a street of small houses, and inhabited by homely but re- 
spectable people, who own mangles, or are gold-beaters, shoe- 
makers, and suchlike. 

“Mind, you owe me eighteenpence for a winder,” says a good- 
natured, powdery baker, who is smoking his pipe at his door- 
step. 

“The boy as broke the winder ain’t here,’ cry the little 
cricketers in chorus. 

“Ah! then,” replies the baker, “I shall take the ball away if 
it comes here;” and in the same breath he remarks to me, “ It’s 
the best hour I have in the day, when [ come out to smoke my 
pipe and see those little fellows play; well, they do break a 
pane sometimes, but it is only fifteenpence to mend it; and I 
wouldn’t have them leave off for twice the money.” The baker 
perhaps once had a little boy of his own, and is now childless. 

The petty quarrels of the boys are very amusing; the cry of 
“fair”? and “no fair” is frequent; and every now and then a 
stranger—myself, for instance—is appealed to; for I always stand 
by and look on if I have time. 

During the last few weeks, two of these little matches caused 
ine very different feelings,—one was that of intense joy, the other 
of some sadness, as I feared the police are stopping street 
games. In the first case, the youngsters were playing with 
a remarkably dirty pocket-handkerchief, knotted as tight as 
possible; and I looked on for a few moments, and saw all the 
“rigour of the game” carried out very keenly ; and to my delight 
one of the party said, “Oh, Bill, what wouldn’t I give for a 
ball!” Here was a fine opening, and three bronze coins of the 
value of twelve to a shilling were handy in my pocket; and 
after a few preliminary questions as to who would buy it if I 
found the money, the biggest boy was unanimously appointed 
trustee on behalf of the party, and promised to let all the others 
play at a future game, which promise he instantly gave—and I 
doubt not as honestly kept. Iam only sorry that I could not 
remain to see the return of the embassy, for ~_ all rushed off 
in a state of tumultuous j joy. 

The disappointing reminiscence was contrariwise. On the left- 
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hand side of the Thames Embankment, about a quarter of a mile 
from Vauxhall Bridge, walking towards Chelsea Bridge, is a con- 
siderable plot of gravelled space out of every one’s way. It was 
the best place possible for a lot of little boys to play. I was on 
my way to the Oval; but the temptation of a small cricket match 
was too great, and I stayed for a few minutes, even though the 
Nottingham and Surrey match wason. In stepped policeman X., 
and asked to look at the ball. “This is too hard a ball to use 
here,’ he remarked; “it might hurt some one. You must get 
a softer ball.” Then I revolved many things in my mind as the 
boys put on themselves the materials of the wickets, which of 
course were caps and jackets. “If I give them a softer ball,” 
I thought, “ they will come to pads and gloves next, or possibly 
another peeler will take it away.” So I winked at the boys, and 
they lingered; and I pointed derisively to policeman X. as he 
went away. And when he was off I said, “Go on boys; the bobby 
won't be back for an hour or two.’ And I assisted in urging 
them to break the laws of my country. These little fellows were 
suffering for the sins of the “ tip-cat ” players, who most properly 
are put down ; but street cricket ought to have been exempted in 
the police rules, just as the performance of Punch was specially 
exempted by Act of Parliament in the laws relating to street 
music, noisy advertisements, and street shows. I liked the police- 
man for saying, “ You must get a softer ball,” as it is clear that 
he did not wish whoily to stop the game ; and I am not sure that 
I was not playing his game when | urged them to go on. 

Now we come to the boys on the village greens. Their cricket 
is very superior to that of the street players, as old cricketers 
always see that they have real bats and stumps and balls, and 
encourage and teach them ; and I have seen two elevens of boys 
under fourteen who at all points of the game were very superior. 
The sports of these little fellows make the nursery of cricket; 
and with a pretty wide knowledge of many of the greatest amateurs 
and professionals of the day, I can state as a positive fact that, 
almost without exception, they were conspicuous at a very early 
age for great proficiency in the hard work of the game. Speaking 
offhand—Dr. W. G. Grace was a good longstop at ten years old; 
the Rev. Charlton Lane longstopped for Westminster School 
before he was fourteen, and he was a brilliant player; Jupp, 
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Humphrey, Mortlock, the old veteran Tom Sewell, who lately 
died, and hosts of others whom I could enumerate, all commenced 
as longstops or hard-working fieldsmen, and got a place in good 
local matches when very young. 

And what a charm there is in a village match when the parson 
and his curate, either as actors or spectators, take an active part 
in the vicarage meadow! What power it is in the parson’s hands 
to be able to say to an idle boy, “ You shall not come into my 
field and see the match next week.” But don’t you think he 
knows there is a favourite hole in the corner of the hedge ? and 
did you ever know a cricketing parson have a hole stopped up 
onamatch day? Not he; and he is well aware that the little 
delinquent, Jemmy Deeble, who is in no end of disgrace—first, for 
eating an apple in church; and, secondly, for hitting back when 
the beadle boxed his ears for his offence—is squatting in the 
corner, having come in through the hole in the hedge, looking 
at the match. 

And here are a trio sitting at a table—a hearty old man, who 
has just arrived in a very old-fashioned gig, drawn by a horse 
more resembling a cart horse than a carriage horse, and driven 
by a man attired in a white smock-frock; and the driver is old 
too, but weather-beaten, tall, and upright, and looks as if he was 
made of cast iron; the third is a splendid specimen of manhood, 
a sergeant-major in a cavalry regiment, with many ribbons on 
his coat. I will introduce them to you. The old man, attired 
in drab breeches, white stockings, and low shoes, loose black 
coat and waistcoat, and white neckcloth, is the richest man in 
the place; “Squire Dodd” they call him now,—not that he is a 
squire really, but a retired farmer, who has lived, boy and man, 
in the farmhouse which is his freehold, and where he was born, 
and his father before him. They say he made a lot of money 
in smuggling, for many respectable men did so in the times of 
the war. Anyhow, he is very rich, and much respected. The 
old man in the smock-frock, Jem Miles, who commenced life as 
a boy on the farm which has been in Squire Dodd’s family in 
the days when farmers’ sons had to keep the same hours as the 
labourers, and to be in the fields with them all day. The two 
have seen one another every day of their lives almost, and under 
pretext “that he may have a fit, and he likes Jem Miles handy,” 
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Jem Miles never leaves “the squire.” The fact is, that he is 
never happy without Jem Miles, who is half servant, half 
factotum, and practically a brother, as the old men knew 
each other’s thoughts almost. 

That fine soldier is Jem Miles’ son, who, after distinguishing 
himself by being one of the most plucky and mischievous 
youngsters in the place, with a decided taste for poaching, 
compromised with the local bench over a difficulty about a hare 
and a wire by enlisting and becoming an honour to the village. 
The squire is smoking a long yard of clay with a red sealing- 
waxed end, with a glass of brown brandy and water before him ; 
our friend in the smock-frock smokes a pipe of a disagreeable 
length, with about a third broken off, and sucks at the dry 
unwaxed end, and he prefers a pint of beer; but the soldier 
smokes a short black clay, which has been with him on many 
a battle-field and by many a bivouac fire. There is a running 
fire between Squire Dodd and the sergeant. 

“Could you wire me a hare, Jack, for to-morrow?” asks the 
squire, 

“Yes, squire, if you will help me to run a cargo of hollands 
to-night,” answers Jack. 

To them enters the “softy,” a poor half-witted, middle-aged 
man, who recognises his old companion in the sergeant, and runs 
up to him, and shakes hands, and laughs, and cries, and gets 
excited, and in dumb show and pantomime describes a soldier's 
career. Frank Buckland ought to have met that softy, as he 
knows more of birds and animals and their ways than any man 
in the country ; and carries a snake, or a hedgehog, or a rat, or 
mouse about him. Jem Miles was the finest thresher in the 
county ; and during the threshing-machine and rick-burning riots, 
when they threatened his old master’s house and rick-yard, he, 
went out amongst the mob with his flail whistling over his head 
and swore he would brain the first man who came in; and he 
would have done it too. There, in front of the booth, are the 


very worn-out labourers and shepherds, who never want for a 
pint if the squire is there; and all the farmers, and farmers’ 
daughters, and tradespeople come and have a kind word with 
Squire Dodd, who chaffs the girls who “walk with sweethearts 
about having their banns put up, and chaffs the merry old maid 
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of the village who comes in her donkey-chair for remaining 
single. 

These scenes and recollections are very dear to me. I don’t 
think that our grounds were in the best order, or the imple- 
ments of cricket were of the highest brand, and I don’t believe 
that the scoring sheet was ever kept after the match was over ; 
it was an occasional holiday ; the cricket was homely, but the 
players hit and ran and shouted; and when a country lout put 
his legs together and stopped the ball with his shins, just as 


some wicket-keepers most illegally do with their pads, you. 


would hear a cry of “Don’t her” (meaning the ball) “sting 
just !” 

Now we will visit a higher grade of cricket in the suburb of 
a large town. This was real cricket, for the main object and 
intent was the constant practice of the game as a real game, just 
like a match, and important matches were the exception, and 
not the rule. Here you would have an audience every cricket 
evening, and well-to-do tradesmen after business hours would have 
a table or two out and smoke their pipes, as more than often the 
meadow belonged to the inn, and there was no rent to pay, for 
the cricket ground gave a dignity to and was a great adjunct to 
the landlord’s fame. The meadow was generally laid down for 
hay, and when the hay was cut a good pitch or two was made 
and kept, and the grass fed down. It did well enough for sport 
and amusement, One feature in these cricket evenings was most 
commendable, which was constantly practising throwing, and, 
above all, running and catching. [I can only tell the gentlemen 
who talk so boldly of “first” and “second class” counties, and 
first and second class matches, that I have never seen on any 
village green in a cricketing centre half the catches dropped 
which I have seen in championship matches. Last year I saw 
one man who made a big score missed eight times in a champion 
match ! 

But the Queen of matches, as a sight and for good cricket too, 
was a match in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s park, when cricket 
was the main point, and nothing was allowed to interfere with 
the cricketers, and the wickets were pitched at 10 o’clock, and 
play commenced at 10.30 sharp. And no matter what the 
festivities were in the big house, when “open house” was kept 
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the cricketers’ table was separate, and they came in at 2 o’clock and 
went out again at half-past, independently of the rest of the guests, 
and refused to be tempted by champagne or “cup” till “ later 
on,” when the match was over ; then the old butler might “ bowl” 
as long as he pleased, and we would “bat” to him. What a 
charming sight it was to look round and see carriages under the 
trees—for there were no boundary hits—and groups of pretty 
girls on horseback, and children on ponies! And if the owner 
of the park had bowels of compassion, he would always allow the 
landlord of the village inn to have a booth in a corner where 
all the villagers were; and the whole scene was as pretty an 
English picture as one could wish to witness. And when a 
young fellow of eighteen or nineteen, home from a public school, 
made a big mark, what a hero he was! The word “average ” 
had not been invented then, and a successful batsman or bowler 
or fieldsman was the man of the hour. 

Now turn we tothe grand public matches of to-day—the gate- 
money matches. Gate-money is an absolute necessity, as the 
expenses are so great that the public must find some of the money. 
There are two classes of people whose society I court in these 
matches—first, that of good old cricketers, who played before the 
days of the average and championship mania, and amongst whom 
I can sit quietly behind the wicket and watch the play ; secondly, 
that of the humbler spectators, many of whom have walked up 
s2veral miles, and who sit behind a short pipe, watching every move 
with breathless anxiety, and who thoroughly know the game. 
When I lived in the country, many of these visitors were known 
to me, and many a long chat have I had with them. 

“Why don’t they change the bowling” (pronounced as “ howl- 
ing”’), sir?” asks one. “Why, that fellow bowled five off-balls 
running, and the batsman won’t touch ’em. What’s the use of 
that? It ain’t cricket. I fancy he is working for a bowling 
average, or else fora draw.” The speaker is right enough; the 
bowler might be working for maiden overs and a draw. Since 
championships came in, there have been many disgraceful cases 
of “roping for a draw.” These things are a drawback to public 
cricket. 

Some county matches are very jolly. Middlesex, to wit, for 
one. The eleven are almost all amateurs, who win if they can, 
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and lose in admirable good-temper. Yorkshire, too, is always 
a jolly county, and we miss the beaming face of Tom Emmett, 
who bore the palm for good-humour and popularity for a 
quarter of a century. The extreme partisans amongst the 
spectators are the “nuisance men,” who are full of excuses for their 
own county if they lose, and who shout and bellow if they win. 
The worst of all are the aggressive men, who try to entangle you 
in their talk; they rush at you with hands up, and throw them- 
selves into an attitude. “Did you see the ‘lion’ crump her last 
week ?” or “ Wasn’t Joe ‘on the sticks’ just?” I for one cannot 
understand why the slang of the prize-ring should be introduced 
into the cricket field. Every watch, every hit, and every point 
in the game has its name, and why not use it? If you don’t fall 
into the humour of these gushing enthusiasts, they say that “you 
sneer at everything,” and so they may if they please. My 
experience has been very long in the cricket field, and it is that 
men of simple minds and simple manners are those who enjoy 
the game most. The enemies to it are those also “put on side” 
and “swagger” and are “jacks in office.” As to the com- 
missariat on cricket grounds, sometimes it most resembles that 
of a second-class railway refreshment buffet, sometimes it is 
admirable. There are places yet where grand matches are 
played where you can go into a booth presided over by a jolly 
landlord in his shirt sleeves, aided by his jolly wife and hand- 
some daughters, the background consisting of barrels of beer and 
rows of bottles, and where for eighteenpence or two shillings 
you can do your worst at the best cold meat in England, well 
cooked, and potatoes and salad and bread and cheese; and the 
proprietor will cheer you on to have another innings. 

Well, I suppose, having been born and bred in the country, 
I like simple people and simple ways, and I confess that I prefer 
living in tents on acricket ground to the semi-state of a pavilion— 
especially if I can get such a rarity as a big cup of real tea, and 
a slice or two of real farmhouse bread and good butter. 
FREDERICK GALE, 
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BEFORE THE ROSE-TREE BLOOMED. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 


THE little hunchback sat by the bare rose-tree; it was early 
spring, and he was very happy. Not that he was really quite a 
hunchback. His shoulders were high and he stooped; there was 
just ever so diminutive a projection of the back, but no hump. 
Yet he had always thought that the pretty, proud maidens con- 
sidered him one. He had deep, lustrous brown eyes, and he, too, 
was proud, sensitive, and tender,—in a word, he was a poet, and 
somewhere in every poet there is a hump, believe me, be it ever 
so tiny, that the world fancies a deformity and the poet feels as 
anirony. The little humpback had always felt so until he met 
Cecilia, the radiant Cecilia, his Cecilia, who now sat by smiling 
on him. 

He was the bosom friend of her brother; they had been school- 
fellows and university comrades. Hugh had raved to his sister 
many times about the little hunchback who played so beautifully 
on the violin, wrote such lovely verses, and had such a wonderful 
heart. The little hunchback was devoted to the frank, manly 
lad who had fought his battles for him, chivalrously helped and 
sympathised with him, and yet so admired him that he could 
seldom feel the worse or weaker in his presence. The little hunch- 
back was the stronger of the two, for all that Hugh rejoiced in a 
fine biceps, had supple hands, and was a great cricketer. 

O pure friendship, is there any love like thine, “ passing the 
love of woman” ? 

The little hunchback had been quite alone in the world ; some- 
times he wondered why he had been placed there at all, so full of 
aspiration and yet so cramped by nature. He would have been 
very melancholy had it not been for Hugh; that is why they took 
chambers together in London when Hugh came to read for the 
bar. The little hunchback was comfortably provided for; his 
profession was to help Hugh. Insensibly, yet most effectually, 
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he formed Hugh’s mind, and grew into his ambitions. Hugh 
should be lord chancellor—it should not be the little hunchback’s 
fault if he were not. It almost seemed as if Hugh were that part 
of himself which had been denied to him at birth. Sometimes, 
when God is very good, these other selves of ours are combined 
into one, and men call this genius. 

Long and intimately as the little hunchback had known Hugh, 
he had never stayed at his home in the country. This was the 
more remarkable as the little hunchback was devoted to the 
country, and fancied the great town was the breath of God 
polluted by man. But you see he was after all a little hunchback, 
and he would think, “If I once go with Hugh to the old Manor 
House they wil] all doubtless be very kind to me, but his father, 
the squire, will think what a queer friend Hugh has made, and 
his sister will pity me, and say to Hugh, ‘If only he had not been 
born with crooked shoulders, if only he were not dwarfed, if only 
he could change!’” He was very compassionate, the little hunch- 
back, but he could not bear to be compassionated ; besides, he 
sometimes suspected (for he was suspicious) that then perhaps 
Hugh’s love might pass away from him. Affection is such a 
delicate blossom, and withers so soon in scorching heat or wind. 
So this dread of mischance had grown upon him, and he had 
always found some pretext to decline Hugh’s invitations, till 
Hugh would exclaim impatiently, “I never saw such a fellow, 
nobody is good enough for him ;” and the little hunchback would 
answer, with eyes wistful and liquid, “ You are, Hugh ;” and the 
subject (like so much else that might have been) would drop. 
Besides, shall I tell you a secret? The little hunchback had often 
seen portraits of Hugh’s sister Cecilia, portraits from early child- 
hood to slim girlhood. He loved to look on these, and imagine 
her good as she was fair, and accomplished as she was winning. 
Now he thought—for he, too, was a trifle selfish —If I really watch 
her and am with her this illusion too will fade. As itis, I can sit, 
while Hugh is working, and gaze on her sweet face and dream 
the most beautiful dreams, and be ready to do or die for her as I 
am for Hugh; but if I really see her there will be coldness and 
disappointment, or she may steal my heart away from Hugh. 
The little hunchback lived in his illusions, and wished for no 
change of air, 
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He and Hugh had rooms in the Temple—that oasis in the 
traffic-desert beyond, where the wayfarer may rest awhile and 
meditate, and inhale the balm of another age, when cloistered 
calm still soothed haughty cities. This is what our tourists 
mean, Biideker in hand, when they enthusiastically ejaculate, 
“So continental, so picturesque !” 

Outside the friends’ window plashed a dreamy fountain, 
whose rainbowed spray broke into a myriad glinting visions, and 
kissed the old-world elm, that was still true to the birds and 
tender to their plaintive songs. As the little hunchback paused 
in his violin playing to catch their echoing notes he would 
murmur, “It is almost like living in the country;” and the 
tattered workaday woman would look up, and the shabby, pallid 
old man would doze on the bench, and the little hunchback 
musing would think that this peaceful spot was an almshouse 
for the tired toilers of the great town. 

It was the long vacation. Hugh had been working very bard, 
—too hard, the little hunchback thought,—for he was determined 
to realize his friend’s hope. He was looking worn and unlike him- 
self. At last he was forced to take to his bed. He was ina high 
fever. Gentle as a woman, more skilful than most men, the little 
hunchback cherished and tended him ; the doctor himself admitted 
that no other nurse was necessary. The little hunchback even 
thought of writing to Hugh’s father, so that he should be spared 
the anxiety of knowing how ill he was, and need not come up to 
town till Hugh was convalescent, and able to move; but then the 
little hunchback was himself thin and exhausted, so exhausted 
and so thin that the old squire would hear of nothing else but that 
he must accompany Hugh to the fresh air of Marchlands. In 
vain the little hunchback remonstrated with assumed cheerfulness; 
he was too courteous to offend the old man, who declared he would 
never forgive him if he refused. It is destiny, sighed the little 
hunchback, and went. 

How he thrilled when he met Cecilia, the Cecilia of the portrait ! 
How gracious and sweet she was! How exquisitely she played 
on the piano to his violin! This was no disillusion; the pictures 
were but a shadow of the reality. For her, too, he was a revela- 
tion, so unlike the dull respectabilities of Dumpshire, so sympa- 
thetic with her reserved yearnings, that opened out before his 
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influence like the rosebuds to the sun, so wise and helpful with 
his wide thoughts and caressing tolerance. She seemed aware 
of hidden capacities in her being, and sighed to think that she 
had so long not lived—nor loved. Yes, in a short space she was 
in love with the little hunchback, and he with her. All the 
passion and force of his emphatic soul, all the contracted energies 
of his vehement mind, went forth to meet her, and one fair mid- 
summer's night he found courage and music (not words) to tell 
her so, and they returned plighted lovers, instead of an addition 
sum of worldly calculations, as is too often the case. The moon 
was drifting, like a water-lily, in a mere of pellucid mist; the 
scent of the roses breathed their benison; only the dark and 
circling bats carped, as they flitted in the whispering cool, “ Marry 
in haste, repent at leisure ;” but the nightingales drowned them 
with delicious rapture, and the evening star trembled intensely 
as their love. 

The old squire had not expected this. He was a man of 
rotation: the Sunday sermon, the crops, the roots, the partridges, 
the pheasants, his duty, and the Conservative government, were 
all part of a system, which included Cecilia’s marriage with George 
Temperly, a neighbouring Nimrod. His first impression was that 
the Bible had turned out a mistake, or the bay mare had got 
the spavin, or that the sun was standing still in the valley of 
Ajalon; but he was too much of a gentleman to betray this, 


too good a father to withstand Cecilia’s tears and happiness, too 


grateful to the little hunchback to cause him needless agony; so 
he practised the philosophy of the baftled, and was resigned, that 
is to say, he “ gave his consent.” Hugh, too, was a little jealous 
both of his friend and sister. He thought (as he candidly con- 
fessed) that the former was “above that sort of thing,” and as to 
the latter, “he was not at all the sort of fellow he expected her 
to marry:” but he was not going to desert his “pal;” besides, 
he liked a little generous patronage, so he said he was very glad 
and hoped the best, and drank deeply of the 34 port that the old 
squire brought out to celebrate the event. 

George 'Temperly’s language will not bear repetition. 

The old squire, for this and other reasons, had wished the 
wedding to take place in London, but self-willed Cecilia 
would not listen to such a project. “He is good enough for 
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me,’ she exclaimed. “He is surely good enough for our 
neighbours.” 

Not that Cecilia did not sometimes have her misgivings, parti- 
cularly when the little hunchback was away from her for a space. 
When he was there his personal power fascinated her; she was 
drawn towards him by a spiritual law of gravitation, but she 
would often become almost morbid when he was absent. His 
deformity, his slouching gait, his strange glances, would then 
return to her with exaggerated force, and the unconventionalities 
of his manner would intensify the picture, for he was restless and 
exacting. Sometimes, after his eccentricities had grated on her, 
she would think, “ After all,am I suited for him ? can we ever be 
happy together?” and would put her hands before her eyes and 
shudder, and even cry; she hardly knew how or why she felt 
thus ; she would become morbid, and for the moment hard; she 
would doubt herself; it seemed as if some great volcano had 
upheaved her peaceful being, and sparks and smoke obscured the 
simple landscape. But it needed only a glance from his deep 
velvety eyes or an adverse criticism overheard to awaken her to 
her intense love for him ; the “Can we ever be happy together ? ” 
would then be translated into “Am I worthy of you?” and 
his kiss of unhappy happiness would restore their perfect 
accord. 

Once Hugh found her sobbing in one of these fits: “ What a 
rum girl you are!” he said; “you never used tocry. Are you 
unwell, or discontented ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she replied, again burying her face in her hands. 

“Girls are one of those things that no fellow can understand,” 
he muttered. “Odd creatures! Poor fellow, does he know what 
he’s in for? It’s a warning to remain single,” he thought, as he 
returned to his game of billiards with the little hunchback. 

And again the bats flapped their warning, and the nightingales 
burst forth in glorious denial. 

The little hunchback told her of the little house with the little 
garden that he had taken for her in London. “ Hugh must live 
with us,” he said, and his eyes nearly welled with tears. 

But Hugh, who was there, seemed surly. “Oh, no,” hesaid. “I 
for one disbelieve in a ménage a trois. No, no, I shall go back 
to the deserted village in the Temple, and be as happy as the 
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night is long, while you repeat that process as regards the day. 
When a fellow marries he must not be brother-in-lawed.” 

The little hunchback was deeply grieved in his heart; his fears 
were coming to pass, he was losing Hugh: “ At any rate,” he said 
quietly, “give us something to live with us in your memory, even 
if it is only one of your favourite rose cuttings.” 

Hugh laughed. “What a fanciful fellow you are; however, 
anything to oblige.” 

So after they were married—as married they were before the 
whole village in gala array—the rose-tree arrived from George, and 
was lovingly planted in the little garden by the little hunchback. 

“I’m sorry for poor Miss Cissy,” growled the old gardener in the 
hearing of the rose-tree ; “ he looks like Punch for all the world ; 
no good comes of weddings with giants or dwarfs, I’m thinking.” 

But the rose-tree tried to forget the prophecy, and was very 
grateful for the tender nurture of the little hunchback, who saved 
it from being overwhelmed by the slugs and the smuts. 

This is how the little hunchback came to be sitting with 
Cecilia by the bare rose-tree in the early springtide. 

He was, as I have said, very happy. True, Cecilia had returns 
of her wayward fancies even after marriage, but the little hunch- 
back would kiss and pet them away; only he was sorry that he 
saw so little of Hugh. 

Every morning and evening he tended the rose-tree; it was 
very tardy in showing even a germ of green in answer to the 
great resurrection-summons of the spring. Every day, when he 
returned from his visit to Hugh, who was always out, at the 
Temple, he would ask Cecilia, “ Has it budded yet?” and she 
would laughingly answer, “ What a dear old silly you are !” 

Somehow he noticed that she was losing something of her 
unconstraint, freshness, and appreciation. She would even beg 
him to “ put that stupid violin aside,” and would listen mechani- 
cally while he read aloud, as if her thoughts were far away. 
But he would assure himself that she loved him, and this was 
everything. Perhaps, after all, she was moped. You see, to 
tell the truth, he was afraid of taking her out too much; he 
was afraid of what people might say. In fact, people often did 
say, “How could she marry that hunchback ?” He was always 
fond of fairy tales, and could not help remembering “ Beauty 
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me,’ she exclaimed. “He is surely good enough for our 
neighbours.’ 

Not that Cecilia did not sometimes have her misgivings, parti- 
cularly when the little hunchback was away from her for a space. 
When he was there his personal power fascinated her; she was 
drawn towards him by a spiritual law of gravitation, but she 
would often become almost morbid when he was absent. His 
deformity, his slouching gait, his strange glances, would then 
return to her with exaggerated force, and the unconventionalities 
of his manner would intensify the picture, for he was restless and 
exacting. Sometimes, after his eccentricities had grated on her, 
she would think, “ After all,am I suited for him ? can we ever be 
happy together?” and would put her hands before her eyes and 
shudder, and even cry; she hardly knew how or why she felt 
thus ; she would become morbid, and for the moment hard; she 
would doubt herself; it seemed as if some great volcano had 
upheaved her peaceful being, and sparks and smoke obscured the 
simple landscape. But it needed only a glance from his deep 
velvety eyes or an adverse criticism overheard to awaken her to 
her intense love for him ; the “Can we ever be happy together ?” 
would then be translated into “Am I worthy of you?” and 
his kiss of unhappy happiness would restore their perfect 
accord. 

Once Hugh found her sobbing in one of these fits: “ What a 
rum girl you are!” he said; “you never used tocry. Are you 
unwell, or discontented ? ” 

“Oh, no, no!” she replied, again burying her face in her hands. 

“Girls are one of those things that no fellow can understand,” 
he muttered. “Odd creatures! Poor fellow, does he know what 
he’s in for? It’s a warning to remain single,” he thought, as he 
returned to his game of billiards with the little hunchback. 

And again the bats flapped their warning, and the nightingales 
burst forth in glorious denial. 

The little hunchback told her of the little house with the little 
garden that he had taken for her in London. “Hugh must live 
with us,” he said, and his eyes nearly welled with tears. 

But Hugh, who was there, seemed surly. “Oh, no,” hesaid. “I 
for one disbelieve in a ménage d trois. No, no, I shall go back 
to the deserted village in the Temple, and be as happy as the 
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night is long, while you repeat that process as regards the day. 
When a fellow marries he must not be brother-in-lawed.” 

The little hunchback was deeply grieved in his heart; his fears 
were coming to pass, he was losing Hugh: “ At any rate,” he said 
quietly, “ give us something to live with us in your memory, even 
if it is only one of your favourite rose cuttings.” 

Hugh laughed. “What a fanciful fellow you are; however, 
anything to oblige.” 

So after they were married—as married they were before the 
whole village in gala array—the rose-tree arrived from George, and 
was lovingly planted in the little garden by the little hunchback. 

‘“T’m sorry for poor Miss Cissy,” growled the old gardener in the 
hearing of the rose-tree ; “he looks like Punch for all the world ; 
no good comes of weddings with giants or dwarfs, I’m thinking.” 

But the rose-tree tried to forget the prophecy, and was very 
grateful for the tender nurture of the little hunchback, who saved 
it from being overwhelmed by the slugs and the smuts. 

This is how the little hunchback came to be sitting with 
Cecilia by the bare rose-tree in the early springtide. 

He was, as I have said, very happy. True, Cecilia had returns 
of her wayward fancies even after marriage, but the little hunch- 
back would kiss and pet them away; only he was sorry that he 
saw so little of Hugh. 

Every morning and evening he tended the rose-tree ; it was 
very tardy in showing even a germ of green in answer to the 
great resurrection-summons of the spring. Every day, when he 
returned from his visit to Hugh, who was always out, at the 
Temple, he would ask Cecilia, “ Has it budded yet?” and she 
would laughingly answer, “ What a dear old silly you are !” 

Somehow he noticed that she was losing something of her 
unconstraint, freshness, and appreciation. She would even beg 
him to “ put that stupid violin aside,” and would listen mechani- 
cally while he read aloud, as if her thoughts were far away. 
But he would assure himself that she loved him, and this was 
everything. Perhaps, after all, she was moped. You see, to 
tell the truth, he was afraid of taking her out too much; he 
was afraid of what people might say. In fact, people often did 
say, “How could she marry that hunchback ?” He was always 
fond of fairy tales, and could not help remembering “ Beauty 
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and the Beast.” ‘“ Are you happy, darling?” he would ask her, 
with an enquiring melancholy. “How can you ask me?” she 
wouldreply. ‘Come, take out the violin;” and then his whole 
heart would be poured into the quivering strings, loving, long- 
ing, lacerated, and triumphing, till she almost felt afraid of him 
and his weird, impulsive ways. 

One day he returned from his fruitless quest after Hugh in 
great dejection. “ Has it budded yet?” he demanded. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” {Cecilia retorted ; “go and see ; a rose 
is no good in town. Hugh has been here: he finds me looking 
dispirited, like a caged bird,;hesays. Poor fellow ! he is terribly 
idle now, I fear, and rather; dissipated too, and he says he has 
quite given up ‘sapping.’ He wants me to go with him to the 
theatre.” 

“Without me!” ejaculated the little hunchback. He was stung 
to the quick, and for once lost his temper. “;Go if you will,” he 
finished his fierce homily by saying ; “ you don’t seem to care any 
more for me.” She went, pale and scornful, and the little hunch- 
back sat down by the drooping rose-tree and wept bitterly. It 
was all his fault; he had neglected and misunderstood her. Yet 
was it all his fault? was she too not "growing cold and trivial ? 
Was this London grime retarding her development as it did that 
of the rose-bush? Yes, it was actually beginning to show green 
shoots. Nature was bound to fulfil her progress, even if it 
led to blighted promise. And Hugh—he feared the worst for his 
dear friend, who cared no more for his old monitor; he heard sad 
reports of his wild doings. He was very, very unhappy, and sat there 
unheeding time or space. The chill evening breeze blew over his 
uncovered head; only the rose-tree bent trustfully towards him. 
You may say that he was childish, but he kissed the rose-tree. 
All those recent days of impetuous and entrancing courtship 
returned with enhanced vividness; all his own suspicions 
pricked him with tenfold point. I am but a poor little dwarf, 
he thought—not handsome enough for her ; and as for him—he 
was crumpling the rose thorns in his hand; every rose has its 
thorns. The first shoots were wet with his tears, 

She came back—without Hugh, who sent some excuse in return. 
This was the first of their quarrels—a lover’s quarrel she termed 
it, in her mood of repentance—but it was not the last, nor of her 
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desertions on pleasure expeditions either; he came to expect to 
be aggravated and forsaken. Good God! had it so soon come 
to this? He could hardly believe events; he was dazed and dis- 
tracted ; he began to cease his visits even to Hugh. After all, 


the bats at Marchlands were perhaps right. He seemed, so he | 


thought, to have evoked the worst side of Cecilia’s nature, a side, 
she told him, which did not exist before she knew him; that is 
what we all say when we confront our full selves in the looking- 
class of facts. He, too, seemed prone to savagery that he would 
have boldly and eagerly disclaimed only six months ago. At 
times his heart burst out in wild rebellion. Why should he, too, 
not break loose, forget his troubles, and drink the keen delights 
of sensual pleasure to excess ?—anything to forget, or to believe ; 
he was a miserable man. But then he would look at the rose-tree 
and murmur, “To believe—not to forget—anything rather than 
to forget!” So the summer months passed in wonted procession, 
and the earth enacted its gorgeous and ancient masque. So their 
two lives drifted away from each other like the spars that the 
stormy billows have brought together from afar and as easily 
divorced. 

The rose-tree had leaves now, but still no blossom—like his own 
soul, he would think, as he looked sadly on the indifferent or 
tempestuously on the angered Cecilia, still the mistress of his heart. 
But the rose-tree never ceased to engross his attention ; not a 
green fly could be discerned on it; what pet animals are to some 
the rose-tree was to the little hunchback. 

At length even the violin was laid aside; he seemed to dream 
his whole days away listlessly over books by the rose-tree ; 
he could discern the deep-red sheath around its buds: it had 
not flowered yet. One afternoon, at the end of July, when 
the so-called season was tricking itself out expiringly for its 
artful euthanasia, he resolved to make one last effort to catch 
Hugh. 

He started on foot past flowery Kensington, through the gay 
park, down glaring Piccadilly, over quaint St. James's, by the 
regal Embankment to his favourite Temple. The fountain still 
tossed its glimmering spray. Hugh's window—his window—was 
open. A din of orgy, afternoon orgy, met his ears—the loud revel 
of men and women. He listened with bated breath; a man 
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and woman, champagne glasses in their hands, looked out. “ Look 
at that funny little humpback,” one shouted hoarsely ; “ Ask him 
to step up, and the dog will do for Toby,” said another. “And 
you'll make a capital Judy, won't you?” shrieked a third and 
drunken voice. The little hunchback cowered by the fountain, 
and steadied his trembling footsteps with the bench-railing. 
It was Hugh’s voice. He returned, how he knew not, to the 
little house and the little garden. A strange sense of awful 
apprehension was on him. Cecilia was notathome. The servant 
handed him a letter in her handwriting; he ‘staggered forth 
to the rose-tree and opened it; his eyes swam beneath the 
flooding sunset; it ran as follows :— 

“JT am unworthy of you—but we were not made for each other; believe me. 
I shall never forget what is due to you—but our life—your life—is insupportable, 


I have therefore quitted it ; I have gone to Hugh. 
* CECILIA.” 


He sank down in a swoon. He had not noticed that the rose- 
tree had bloomed. 

It recollected what the old gardener had mumbled over it, and 
it sighed, “ No good comes of weddings with giants or dwarfs, I’m 
thinking.” 

* * * * * * 

There is a sad, careworn monk, a little hunchback, in a 
Carthusan cloister, who retains but one worldly possession. It is 
a pressed red rose. 
WALTER SICHEL. 
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WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


TX. 
THE NATIONAL SCOTTISH DRAMA. 


THE scene was Edinburgh in the beginning of August, and we 
were four miserables in a wet cab. Rob Roy was playing at 
the one theatre and Kast Lynne at the other, and the question 
was, Which would it be better not to see? There was a magni- 
ficent broadsword encounter in Rob Roy, some one remembered, 
whereupon we voted unanimously for Hast Lynne. But Last 
Lynne, said another, is full of a pathetic child in nightgown, 
and then we told the cabby Rob Roy. A dripping posting-station 
showed us the Rob Roy placards trimmed with tartan, and 
then we shouted to the cabby Hust Lynne. We drew up at the 
Theatre Royal, and there was only a lamp-post between us and 
a monster poster of the pathetic child in nightgown. Rob Roy 
we shouted to the cabby, and changed our minds no more. 

Thus it was that we renewed acquaintance with the “ national 
drama” of our youth; the drama of superb action, lofty sentiment 
and fine romance, as we considered it then; the ridiculous 
travestie, clumsy, tawdry, boastful, as we must call it now. 
Every summer a stock company produces Rob Roy in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, which is not to be wondered at if the pit is always 
as crammed as it was on the night of our visit. Indeed, every part 
of the house seemed full, and I question if there was a vacant seat 
between the back of the pit and the front row of the stalls, 
where an enthusiastic admirer sat waving Rob on to victory 
with a handkerchief that was also a pictorial history of the 
British army. Only a shilling or two separate pit from stall 
in Edinburgh, and the difference in dressing was not so striking 
as to let one know, looking from the back of the house, where 
the stalls ended and the pit began. No doubt the majority of the 
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persons present were Scotch; but there were also a great many 
English tourists, whose Highland garb revealed their nationality. 

Rob Roy is a national drama, just as a drum with a hole in 
it is still, in a manner of talking, a drum; but this ludicrous 
adaptation of a great novel is perhaps less a drama than a comic 
opera with something the matter with it. We arrived in time 
to see the interior of the Tolbooth, where Mr. Owen lies confined 
for debt, while Rob in disguise swaggers up and down the cell, 
cracking his whip, making eyes, and bragging, as three new ways 
of not attracting attention. The immortal Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
cut down to a buffoon with a catch phrase, comes in to say, “ Ma 
conscience!” at short intervals; and there is also Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone in bright magenta, ready to place his hand on his 
bosom, bow slightly, smile to the leader of tke orchestra, and 
warble into melody. This part was played by a popular tenor 
singer whom I saw last at the Savoy, but I am of opinion that 
Mr. Gilbert’s idea of a comic opera now and Scott’s idea of 
Francis Osbaldistone are not quite the same. The amiable tenor 
in magenta thought otherwise, and it is only fair to say that 
the audience seemed delighted. If Francis was sweet too, Rob 
himself was quite fearsomely fierce, especially when he scowled 
at Rashleigh. 

The next act consists of a harlequinade. English soldiers, 
more or less drunk, are huddled together in a little Highland 
inn, where Major Galbraith’s red nose is the centre of comment. 
There is great hilarity when the bailie, ma conscience, “ goes for” 
the legs of the soldiers with a red-hot poker, but one misses the 
harlequin and columbine who usually appear in this scene. The 
rich humour shown by an incidental character who is here 
introduced to fling a roll of bread at the major’s nose and receive 
a gill of whisky in his face was also much admired, and we had 
more singing. The scene, however, has nothing to do with the 
actions of the play, which next shows Rob taken captive. The 
bold and boastful cateran, who may be said to “write his own 
notices,” gets ten minutes to make faces at Rashleigh Osbaldistone, 
the villain, while the chorus sings, and then we are wafted to real 
water with a plank over it, where Helen, Rob’s wife, awaits her 
husband’s return. On hearing of his capture, she at once orders 
“The Lament” to be sung; but scarcely is it over, when Rob 
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comes thundering down the rocks, and then two neat Edinburgh 
dancers are requested to favour the company with something 
national. After this, all that remains to do is to kill Rashleigh, 
and bring down the curtain on the magenta tenor with his arm 
round Diana Vernon’s waist. 

Mr. Boucicault’s Irish plays are not perhaps for sitting out 
twice, and they abound in fustian; but, compared to the trashy 
“national drama” of Scotland, they are models of dialogue and 
construction. As Edinburgh has, rightly or wrongly, a reputation 
among actors for being severely critical, the indulgence with 
which it endures Rob Roy may seem to visitors the more 
astonishing. Certainly our pit clapped its hands and beat the 
floor with its sticks, as if it found this twaddle to its taste; but 
it smiled a great deal during the serious scenes, and chuckled 
aloud when the curtain fell. Tourists from Kensington see 
Rob Roy at the Scottish theatres, and when they return home 
they make a jest of the recollections. The claptrap of the play 
and the applause of the audience get mixed up in their minds, 
and the avidity of the Scotch to swallow home-made flattery 
becomes a byword with them. This is unfortunate, because it 
is a misreading of the Scottish character. Englishmen, seeing 
Scotchmen drunk, as it were, with excess of patriotism on a 
‘Burns’ night,” make merry over the sight; but if they saw 
beneath the surface they would be aware that the ‘Scotchmen 
know quite as well as themselves where the ‘ bunkum” begins, 
and laugh at it while they cheer it similarly. I should say the 
Scotch regard the national drama as a joke against themselves, 


and find it a double joke when English onlookers take their 


applause seriously. 

A man in the pit gave me another reason for the yearly 
production of Rob Roy at Edinburgh early in August. The 
city, he pointed out, was by that time swarming with London 
tourists, most of whom were meaning to go further north. “They 
flock to Rob Roy in great numbers,” this pittite said, “and 
listen open-mouthed, under the impression that the play is a 
guide to the Highlands.” If there is any truth in this, Rob 
Roy is still a national drama from the English point of view, 
and to Englishmen may be left the part of writing the apology 
for its existence. J. M, BARRIE. 
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AT KRINORI. 


(A MESOGAIAN SKETCH.) 
By OWEN BALAIR. 


DURING a solitary pedestrian tour through Attica, I lost myself 
one afternoon among the bleak Laureionian mountains, and 
turned in at a very humble little xenodocheion to ask my way 
and avoid a passing shower; when, having ascertained that I 
was not near anywhere in particular, I ordered a bottle of Kras? 
retsinato, and sat down to consider the situation. 

The only other occupant of the room was a splendidly 
handsome young Greek, with something seafaring in his aspect, 
and a complexion more deeply bronzed than is usual even under 
those southern skies. He greeted me pleasantly and frankly 
as I took a seat near him; but when soon afterwards several 
peasants entered the room, and sat down at the other end of 
the table, his demeanour changed; for, turning his back upon 
the party, he leaned his head on his hands, and even pressed 
them against his ears, as if to shut out the sound of the new- 
comers voices. In fact he did this so effectually that the 
landlord, having addressed a question to him vainly twice or 
thrice, had to poke him in the back before he could extract 
the required answer. This seemed to remind the young man 
that I might think his conduct strange and uncivil, and he 
presently said to me in an apologetically explanatory tone: 
“The truth is, sir, that I’ve been at sea for not much under 
two years, and I’ve not heard a word from home since last 
harvest—twelve months and more—and there are many things 
might happen in twelve months. And, somehow, the nearer 
home I get, the more things come into my mind; and Kara's 
scarcely an hour’s walk from here. Well now, sir, it so happens 
that I’ve no acquaintance with any of those fellows, but they’re 
talking about places and people that I know; I catch a name 
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every now and then, and I daren’t listen to them. I can’t tell 
you exactly how it is, but I have the feeling that I might hear 
a bit of bad news all in a minute if I did. Saint George! to 
consider what one of them might blurt out in five words, thinking 
no more of it than if he was bidding me good day. Says he, 
maybe, with his mouth full of olives, or slicing away at the 
loaf: ‘The day old Ioannidés died,’ or ‘At the wed——’ Bah! 
what I mean is that I'd rather be weathering Cape Matapan 
on a ten-inch plank than sitting and listening to them; and if 
this rain But, by Our Lady, here’s Loukos Zarkos himself!” 

Loukos was a youngish man of low stature, in a blue blouse 
and red fez. He had a swarthy countenance, with Jewish 
features of the unhandsome type, accompanied by a receding 
chin and shifty, twinkling eyes. I had seen him standing near 
the door for two or three minutes before my companion observed 
him, and looking in our direction with, as I thought, a discon- 
certed expression; but he now came forward beaming smiles 
and ejaculating joy: “What is this? Andreas Ioannidés alive 





and well! A bit of good luck, indeed; but I can scarcely believe — 


my eyes, for, let me tell you, your friends had come near giving 
you up for lost.” 

“Well, I’m not lost out and out, you see,” said Andreas, 
laughing with some constraint, “but we had the devil’s own 
weather all last winter; and then I got the fever, and was laid 
up two months in hospital at Smyrna. I thought at one 
time I’d seen my last of Port Peiraios. However, I’m all right 
again now.” 

“Ah, by good luck! Then I suppose you’ve not made your 
fortune this voyage ?” 

“Oh, for the matter of that, I’ve done well enough. I’ve 
brought home the price, at any rate, of that bit of vineyard 
yonder above Melnera, if so be it’s still in the market.” 

“I’m overjoyed to hear that, truly,’ but the speaker's 
lengthened visage belied his words. “And now I suppose 
you’re on ycur way home to the old folks. I saw your father 
somewhere last week looking as strong as a barley-fed bull.” 

“Aye, aye, I’m lound for Kara just now; but I’ll look in 
at Krinori one of these days—before very long either, I hope. 
How are things going there ?” 
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“Oh, jogging along much as usual. Georgios and I have 
had middling luck of late. The sponge-fishing turned out pretty 
well last time; the boat came in from Famagousta yesterday, 
and Georgios has been down at Peiraios seeing after things,— 
you might have met him—but I expect him home to-morrow 
or next day. As for me, I’ve come this far after a lot of fowl 
that I hear are to be had a bargain a bit farther up this road; 
you can make a good profit on the creatures, if you buy them up 
cheap, and send them on to Athens by rail, when P 

“ And what news is there among the neighbours ?” interrupted 
Andreas. 

“ Nothing much. I don’t know whether you've heard that the 
old Elissa died last vintage ?” 

The old Elissa’s demise evidently was not one of those sudden 
blows which Andreas had apprehended, for he only said with 
composure : “ Poor old soul; may she rest in peace!” and waited 
for further intelligence. 

“ Then, just at the new year Nikandros Rodopoulos lost his best 
ox; and since before Easter he’s been courting the Widow 
Manetou at Koropi; he'll be a lucky man if he gets her. Folks 
say 4 

This was more to the purpose. Andreas changed colour 
perceptibly, and his eyes flashed wider open as he said quickly : 
“Ah, but his daughter, his children—what do they think of a 
stepmother ?” 

“Well, as for the girl,” began the other, speaking with a sort 
of confused hesitation, “it won’t, I suppose, make so much 
difference to her, you see, after all—being married out of the 
way # 

“ Married!” Andreas pushed back his chair with a sudden 
jerk, and as its legs grated upon the flagged floor, I said to 
myself that the bit of bad news had, sure enough, arrived. 
“Maro Rodopoulos married! And who may her husband be ?” 

“Her husband ? Oh well—why who should it be else,’ said 
Loukos, still stammering and hesitating, “but Georgios—my 
brother? That’s what her father’s heart’s been set on this long 
while back. It’s an old story at home by this time; though, of 
course, it’s news to you! 

“Well then, good luck go with them all!” said Andreas, taking 
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a great gulp of his Aras? re(sindto, and thereupon rising abruptly. 
“The shower’s over, so good-bye to you, or I'll not be home at 
supper-time.” 

“But well meet again—you’re coming to Krinori?’ said 
Loukos interrogatively ; and he watched for the answer with a 
furtive anxiety in his twinkling glances. 

“Not I, indeed; when a man has only a week on shore, he'd 
rather spend it with his relations and friends than tramp over the 
country for nothing at all.” 

“Only a week—to be sure that’s a very short while for you to 
be with your old father and mother—and after such an absence. 
Certainly nobody could expect you to leave them. But I had no 
notion you were to be off again so soon.” 

“The Olga sails for Odessa on Saturday, and I’m second in 
command if I choose. I’m not likely to throw away a good berth 
in a hurry.” 

With these words Andreas was striding out of the room ; 
and I presently saw his lofty head pass across the small-paned 
window ; an admirable study for an irate Apollén. The ugly 
Loukos sat sipping his wine meditatively for some minutes 
longer before he went his way; and I shortly afterwards took 
my departure, intending to push on to Liopesi, a village some 
fifteen miles distant, and little expecting to fall in again with 
my chance companions. In this I was mistaken however, for 
towards dusk I put my foot into an unusually deep rut in a 
lonely lane, and sprained my ankle so severely that I was 
quite unable to continue my pilgrimage; in which distressful 
plight I was overtaken by Loukos Zarkos with his ox-cart, who 
offered me a lift to his home at a place called Krinori, where he 
stated that he owned a room—a spacious and splendid room !— 
with a bed—an excellent and handsome bed !—both entirely at 
my service. I was, under the circumstances, glad to accept his 
offer; and long after dark we arrived at slumbering Krinori, 
where the room and bed much transcended my hopes, by proving 
to be quite clean and fairly comfortable. 

Accident having thus brought me to Krinori, both place and 
people took my fancy, and I remained there for several days. 
Krinori is situated in a small valley shaped like a daisy-petal, 
and filled with olive-groves and vineyards, which run up the 
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slopes of the encircling hills. At the rounded end are grouped 
the cluster of cottages forming the little hamlet, which is 
so insignificant that it possesses no chapel, or even tavern, of 
its own; its inhabitants depending for those advantages upon 
a slightly larger village in a neighbouring valley. The building 
of which my room formed a part was the largest in the hamlet, 
where it occupied a central position, and it was then tenanted 
jointly by the brothers Zarkos, to whom my chamber belonged, 
and by an elderly couple named Arphoutos. The cottage 
fronted the south-east, and round two sides of it ran a creeper- 
wreathed verandah sheltering a wooden bench, which commanded 
an uninterrupted view of the straight, white, shadow-flecked 
road leading up the valley, and of the two or three small cottages 
on either hand. Upon this bench, my sprain precluding much 
locomotion, it became my custom to spend the greater portion 
of the day, but not usually alone. For as it was early June, 
months before the grapes or olives could be gathered, the 
Krinorians had much spare time on hand, and were often 
pleased to bestow their leisure upon me. On these occasions 
they discoursed to me so freely about their own and their 
neighbours’ domestic affairs, that I soon learned more than 
one curious story; but at present I will speak only of some 
particulars gathered about the family MRodopoulos, which 
comprised a father, two small sons, and a daughter, Maro. The 
latter, whom I saw for the first time on the second morning after 
my arrival, as she passed by on her way to the well round the 
corner, was tall and slender, and looked about seventeen, but was 
probably a year or two younger. She was also exceedingly 
beautiful ; not simply pretty, but perfect, from “the delicate 
Arab arch of her feet” to the soft black tresses that coiled 
richly round her small classically shaped head, leaving a dusky 
down to shade her great lustrous eyes, and blow away from the 
faultless curves of cheeks whose clear tint, though not sun- 
browned, made you think of the open air whenever she came into 
aroom. Maro’s beauty was patent and indisputable, and its effect 
was only heightened for me by a certain wistful melancholy in 
her expression, which harmonized very well with what I had 
learned, or fancied, respecting her circumstances, For it will be 
remembered that my present landlord’s conversation at the inn 
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had already put me in possession of the facts that she was 
motherless, and menaced with a stepmother, and that she had 
recently made a match more, it would seem, in accordance with 
her father’s views than with her own. Her looks, too, were all 
the more important data, because they remained the only in- 
formation about her frame of mind that I obtained at first- 
hand, as, after the manner of Greek girls, she kept strictly in 
the background; and, saving an occasional shy xad' myepa, | 
had no speech of her during my whole visit. 

I was not, however, left solely to conjectures; other sources of 
enlightenment were open to me, and from amongst them all I was 
able to gain a tolerably clear insight into the state of affairs. For 
instance, Maro’s youngest brother, Démétrios, commonly called 
Métri, a brown-faced, dark-eyed child of about seven, at once 
struck up a warm friendship with me, and favoured me with much 
of his society and conversation. At noon of the day when I first 
saw Maro, he had established himself near me on the grass with 
a huge hunch of bread and a short stumpy cucumber, his mid-day 
meal, during the progress of which he occupied himself in pointing 
out to me various objects of interest in the surrounding landscape: 
the Arphoutos mule tethered under a plane-tree ; his father’s dog 
barking at the old Spero’s pigs ; the lilac-bush which was struck 
by lightning last autumn, and so forth. While he was thus 
engaged, Maro came by again with her two-handled pitcher, 
whereupon he observed: “ And that’s my sister.” 

“ Ab, your married sister ?” I said, not unwilling to pursue the 
subject, but Métri’s answer was unexpected and puzzling. “No 
indeed, she’s not,” he said, “‘ Maro’s not married. They’re talking 
about it often, but she says she never will be; not if she lives to 
be as old as a crow.” 

“ Not married!” I thought to myself, “then what was the meaning 
of Loukos Zarkos’ assertion at the inn the other day? He had 
stated distinctly that she was married to his brother. Were there 
two Maro Rodopouloses in this little place?” My curiosity took a 
keener edge, and I was glad to perceive that Métri seem inclined 
to enlarge upon the topic with a copiousness and fluency which 
called for little comment or question from me. 

“Father wants her to marry Georgios Zarkos,” he said, “and 
Georgios wants to marry her too, I think. I don’t know why she 
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won't ; I would if I wereshe, for he always brings her sweetmeats 
when he comes home from anywhere. She always gives them 
to me; she says she doesn’t like them. Anyhow,” he resumed 
after a large mouthful of cucumber, “father says he can’t afford 
to keep her any longer, since we’ve lost the ox. It wasa terrible 
thing for him to die, but he’d had a most awful cough all the 
winter, like this—” here Métri produced a series of truly alarming 
sounds—“ and then one morning we found him lying in the stall 
with all his legs quite stiff; so now we've no ox, only a donkey.” 

“ And so,” I observed, “as your father can’t afford to keep your 
sister any longer, she must marry ?” 

“No, no,” said Métri, wagging his head in a decided negation 
which he clinched with two emphatic nods, “she says she won't 
—never, never. And father says she will have to go and live 
with brother Stavris up at Salonika, and mind the children ; but 
she doesn’t want to do that either, and cries, and says it is so 
far off. Stavris has a wife and a shop, but we never saw them, 
and one has to go there ina ship. But if Maro married Georgios, 
he would give us another ox; and father says her head is as full 
of folly as if it had been sown out of a bottomless sieve, and that 
it’s time she got rid of it. J think she’s a great fool. Do you 
know what she did last Thursday? Old Spero was going to 
Koropi, and I saw her giving him the last pentdra she had left 
out of the drachmé father gave her at the new year, just before 
the poor ox died; and I thought she was sending for loukoumia 
—in fact, I was certain she was sending for some, because she 
looked at me several times, and then at the pentdra; and I even 
pulled her sleeve, and said I liked the pink sort best, but she 
only muttered to herself: ‘It’s the last one I have.’ And what 
do you think she'd sent for after all? A lot of nasty little 
candles to burn in the chapel, not another thing. I'd have liked 
to have smashed them all up. It’s true that she begged a 
handful of Karouba-beans for us from Kuria Arphoutou to make 
up, but seven Karouba-beans aren’t much; and what’s the sense 
of nasty little candles? Yanni” (his brother two or three years 
senior) “says he supposes she’s going to be like the old Zachara 
over yonder, who’s always burning candles to bring back her 
husband from the sea, which is a very silly thing to do, because 
his ship went down off Cape Maléa in a great storm one winter 
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ever sO many years ago. And now Maro hasn't a lepton left to 
buy anything.” 

“Then do you think your sister also wants to bring back 
somebody from the sea?” 

“How can she want to bring somebody back, when there isn’t 
anybody away? It’s just all nonsense, and besides that she 
won't swing with the other girls in the evening, or dance, or 
do anything one likes. And I can tell you sometimes she’s as 
cross as a scorpion, and you never can know when she won’t 
begin to ery about nothing at all. Last night she cried because 
blind Athanasios played on his fiddle. He came back here 
yesterday for the first time this year, for in the winter he lives 
with his mother away at Lefsina, and in the summer he goes 
about with his fiddle and sings. He sings vintage songs all the 
while, because he can’t see that the grapes aren’t half ripe; why 
even the soultanina won't be fit to gather for the next two 
months nearly, father says. But last night when he came round 
to our door playing beautifully, Maro wouldn’t listen to it, but 
begun to cry, and ran away into the garden ‘My life!” 
Métri exclaimed here, breaking off the thread of his narrative 
“T heard something, didn’t you ?” 

The squeak of a fiddle did sound distinctly from a clump of 
trees not far distant, and Métri, bolting his last bit of cucumber, 
was off like a shot to join blind Athanasios’s audience. 

The child’s naive, though fragmentary and lopsided, relation 
had interested and perplexed me, so that I felt anxious to supple- 
ment it by further details about the Rodopoulos family, and I 
was soon enabled to do this, as Petros Arphoutos, in his blue 
blouse, made his appearance, with the evident intention of 
spending that day’s siesta in a chat, the course of which I easily 
steered towards the desired topic. Petros spoke of Rodopoulos 
pere as an honest fellow and a good neighbour, who had 
had bad luck ever since his wife died, poor soul! three or four 
years back. But he went on to express marked disapproval 
of Nikandros’s unaccountable weak-mindedness in permitting 
Maro to throw away her chance of so well-to-do a husband as 
Georgios Zarkos, who had been courting her for the last six 
months without effect. This was all the stranger, considering 
that the girl’s presence in his house was an obstacle in the way 
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of Nikandros’s own wishes with regard to the wealthy widow 
Manetou, who stood out that she would not set up housekeeping 
along with a grown-up daughter. “ However,” proceeded Petros, 
“T think he’s determined at last to get both weddings over out 
of the way before the vintage begins, or else to pack Maro off 
to her married brother at Salonika, who would keep her to mind 
his children. Certainly, I’m glad that my children are all out 
in the world, for they’re a troublesome crop to raise. Not that 
I'd ever have let mine set themselves up against me in such a 
fashion. Refuse Georgios Zarkos indeed ! Perhaps the Diadochos 
would suit her, or the Patriarch of Constantinople ! 

But though Kurios Arphoutos’ strong opinion respecting the 
great eligibility of Georgios as a party was generally shared by 
the little community, it was evident that the brothers Zarkos 
were far from popular at Krinori. Nor was this much to be 
wondered at, as not only were their manners and appearance 
unprepossessing, but their circumstances were calculated to raise 
a jealous feeling among their neighbours. The brothers, like 
everybody else, owned and tilled a few hektars of land; but, 
unlike anybody else, they were not wholly dependent for their 
livelihood upon the produce of their fields. They were men of 
various resources, concerning which I could only vaguely gather 
that they had shares in several trading vessels and other mercan- 
tile ventures, often calling for the presence of them at Port 
Peiraios or elsewhere. Now this, albeit, doubtless not necessarily 
iniquitous, was enough, when taken in conjunction with their 
churlish and niggardly habits, to make them the subject of much 
unflattering surmise ; and I may mention, among the least sensa- 
tional of current rumours, the statements that Loukos had a wife 
and family at Port Peiraios, and that when Georgios visited 
Athens he wore a black coat and silk hat, and frequented the 
fashionable Kafeion tot Soldnos in the Plateias tés Omonoias. 

Anna Lavriades, a kindly middle-aged dame, who lodged next 
door to the Rodopouloses, and who not long since had nursed 
Georgios Zarkos through a serious illness, was the only one of 
their neighbours to whom I ever knew them to show any dis- 
interested friendliness. Indeed, during my visit, Loukos actually 
presented her with one of his cheap hens. The creature was, it 
is true, very lame and dishevelled looking; still, the gift showed 
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a good intention, and made an immense impression upon its 
simple-minded recipient. 

I had little direct communication with the brothers, but I was 
not seldom a listener to their discourse, for their room was 
separated from mine merely by a many-chinked boarding through ~ 
which every word spoken in either apartment found its way 
unimpeded ; moreover, my favourite seat was on the bench close 
by their unglazed window, inside which they spent most of 
their spare time, smoking very large and atrocious cigars, pro- 
cured from some Italian port, and talking to one another in sullen, 
grumbling tones. As I was always careful to apprise them of 
my proximity, which they persistently disregarded, 1 had no 
scruple about listening to their remarks: and I can truthfully 
own that I rarely heard them say a good word of anybody, or 
express gratification at anything which did not involve the 
annoyance or injury of some other person. 

I was sitting in my usual place in the evening, soon after my 
conversation with Kurios Arphoutos, when I heard Georgios, 
who had just returned from Athens, imparting his news to Loukos 
as they ate their supper. 

“Give me the cheese. I saw a man down at Peiraios the other 
day, whom I’d rather have met going feet foremost.” 

“There are many such.” 

“JT was dining in the Odos Miavleds, when who comes 
swaggering in, as if the whole place belonged to him, but Andreas 
Ioannidés of Kara. I hoped we'd seen the last of that young 
scamp.” 

“TI could have told you better than that.” 

“And what do yow know about it? Nothing, I should 
suppose.” 

“Saw him two days ago, up at Thelgros, on his way home, 
with a pouchful of drachmav.” 

“The devil! Then I wish both he and they were at the 
bottom of the Hellespont. Has he been here yet ?” 

“Not he; and won’t be, thanks to your brother Loukos.” 

“That's likely, indeed! Why, he'll be after the girl first thing, 
confound him!” 

“ Not when I’ve told him she’s safely married. His face was 
worth a mile’s walk to see.” 
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“You told him Maro was married ?” 

“Exactly so, and to yourself, no less.” 

Hereupon there was an outburst of wrath from Georgios, 
followed by an angry wrangle; Georgios expressing, with many 
uncomplimentary epithets, his dissatisfaction at his brother's 
lapse from truth: on the grounds, first, that Andreas would pro- 
bably avenge himself by some act of violence on a successful rival ; 
and, secondly, that he must soon learn at Kara how he had been 
misinformed ; while Loukos combated the former objection as 
inconsistent with Andreas’ character, and the latter as guarded 
against by his brief stay at Kara, and the ignorance about 
Krinorian matters there prevailing. Then there was a pause, 
after which Georgios began in a mollified tone: ‘Do folks here 
know the fellow’s come back ?” 

“T told them nothing about it. You may manage your own 
affairs youself.” 

“Bah! I’m thinking it'll be better to give out that he’s come 
home. It’s my belief that the notion of his coming for her is 
what makes the girl so obstinate, and keeps her father shilly- 
shallying. But if they knew he was at home, and didn’t come 
next or nigh them, Rodopoulos would put that out of his head, 
and as for Maro, she’s as proud as anybody, and if she found 
that Andreas had thrown her over, why, rather than seem to be 
breaking her heart after him, she might 4 

“She might take you out of spite, as it’s plain enough she 
never will out of liking. Well, that'll be a bit of news for you to 
tell them when you go to see her to-morrow. I wonder, by the 
way, that you don’t bring her a brooch, or a handkerchief, or 
some bit of finery instead of that sweetstuff only fit for brats, 
Girls don’t think anything of it.” 

“And I wonder where I'd get bits of finery at thirty lepta a 
pound. The girl’s given trouble enough, the Saints know, with- 
out one’s ruining oneself for her entirely. I might drop a hint, 
too, about his having got married abroad. You're not the only 
man in Krinori that can tell lies.” 

“ Perhaps I’m the only one that would bother his head about 
your concerns, and get nothing but abuse for his pains.” 

Herewith their discourse died away in brief muttered snarls, and 
the rest was silence. 
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On the next day nothing that I need note occurred. I was left 
more to my own society than usual, because as two holidays were 
impending, people were for the most part occupied in finishing up 
odd jobs about their little homesteads. Maro passed by at the 
accustomed times with her earthenware amphora, and on each 
occasion [ thought that her beautiful sad face looked sadder, and 
that her movements were more listless and dejected. However, as 
I saw the brothers Zarkos working busily all day among the 
artichokes and pumpkins in their small garden, I knew that she 
could not yet have been visited by Georgios on his sweet and 
bitter mission. 

But on the following morning I missed her from her water- 
drawing, and I saw nothing of her family until, in the course of 
the forenoon, Métri appeared to me in a state of stickiness 
wonderful and fearful to contemplate, with his hands full of an 
adhesive mass of what looked like toffee, but which was, he told 
me, composed of figs, almonds, honey, aniseed, and dried grape- 
skins, and was exceedingly delicious. 

“Georgios Zarkos brought it to Maro last night,” he said, as he 
sat down at my feet; “and I found it thrown away in acorner this 
morning, and the string round it wasn’t even untied. I’ve got it 
nearly all, because Yanni doesn’t like it much, which is a lucky 
thing. Georgios stayed for a long while last night,” he continued ; 
“but he was in a great rage when he went away, because Maro 
wouldn’t say that she’d marry him, and she said she'd rather 
go to Salonika, even if the ship went to the bottom before it got 
there. And father said it was a serious misfortune for him to 
have such a headstrong child, who wouldn’t do a hand’s turn to 
save him from being ruined by his losses. And Georgios said 
there weren’t many men who'd offer to take her without a penny, 
and give money’s worth for her into the bargain; and he said he 
supposed the truth of the matter was that she couldn’t think of 
anybody except Andreas Ioannidés. But Maro said that Andreas 
was no more to her than the wind on the hill-top; and Georgios 
said that was so much the better, for he’d heard a man at Port 
Peiraios say that Andreas had left a pretty wife behind him at 
Smyrna; and he said that at any rate, wife or no wife, it was 
easy to see that Andreas hadn’t a thought of anybody at Krinori, 
for if he had, he wouldn’t have stayed a month at Kara, without 
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setting foot in the place. And Maro said that it made no 
difference to her who came to Krinori, or who stayed away, but 
there were some people there that she wouldn’t grieve after if 
they took themselves off, and didn’t come back in a hurry. 
And then Georgios got up and banged the door after him, and 
didn’t say good-night or anything. I remember Andreas 
Ioannides very well,” Métri went on, after an interval of 
meditative munching; “but he hasn’t been here for years and 
years and years. He is taller than anybody else; I can get into 
the top-branch of our big olive-tree there off his shoulder. And 
once he gave Yanni a tin whistle and a whirligig when he was 
getting well of the fever. I wish he'd come here again, but 
Maro said this morning that he never would, never again; and she 
cried a great deal, and said that she wished she was with our 
mother, who’s buried where all the cypresses are, at the other 
side of the hill over yonder; you can’t see them from here, so 
there’s no use looking. And she said that she’d send us plenty 
of loukoumia from Salonika, and new kites too; mine’s to be 
a red dragon, and Yanni’s is to be green, but he hasn’t made up 
his mind about the shape. She said that, because he began to 
cry too, when father said she was going to Salonika next week, 
YAnni says that father’s going to be married himself, and step- 
mothers are always the crossest kind of women, so he’d rather go 
away with Maro. But I think it would be much better if Maro 
married Georgios Zarkos, for I daresay he’s in a good humour 
again by this time. And old Spero says it would be a fine thing 
for us all.” 

Having made this communication, Métri gave himself up to 
inarticulate enjoyment of his sweetmeats, until he departed in 
quest, I fancy, of more substantial fare. Soon after he left me, 
I managed to hobble as far as the low broad-topped wall which 
skirted the white road close by, and here I took up my position, 
partly to escape the odour of Georgios Zarkos’ never-ending 
cigars, for he had elected to spend this day in the seclusion of hisown 
chamber, and partly because I wished to obtain a nearer view of 
the villagers, as they returned in their holiday attire from chapel. 
I had not sat there long before I was joined by Nikandros 
Rodopoulos, with whom I had never hitherto conversed at any 
length. He was a fine-looking man of about forty-five, whose 
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good-tempered face formed a species of explanatory commentary 
upon that failure of his to adopt more arbitrary measures in 
arranging his family affairs, which was deplored by his autocrati- 
cally-minded neighbour, Ioannés Arphoutos. The subject of 
conversation which he almost immediately broached was Salonika. 
About this place, its situation, and the best method of proceeding 
thither, he seemed anxious to collect what information he 
could, and the scantiness of his original stock may be inferred 
from the fact that he regarded me as a reliable authority on 
the grounds of my familiarity with the neighbouring city of 
London. 

“T’m afraid I'll presently have my daughter on her way there,” 
quoth Nikandros, after I had done my best towards making clear 
to him the relative positions of the modern Babylon and the 
ancient Thessaloniké, illustrating my explanations by an 
impromptu map of Europe sketched with the point of a stick 
in the deep dust at our feet, “though it’s not what I could have 
wished by any means. But you might as well count on 
a March wind as a girl’s mind, and you'll find larks’ eggs on 
Christmas morning as soon as wit in * 

“You speak of your daughter's refusal of Georgios Zarkos ?” 
I said, striking athwart the current of Nikandros’ proverbial 
philosophy. 

“Exactly so, sir. I don’t wonder that you should think it an 
extraordinary thing. But you'd have been surprised, I can tell 
you, to see the obstinacy of the girl last night when Georgios was 
with us, for we both talked to her till we were as hoarse as 
ravens, both I and Georgios, and, as we say, sir, he can speak 
plain who has a golden tongue. And what did we gain by it 
all? Not a civil word would she give him from beginning to 
end, any more than if he’d been a rogue of a peddler trying to 
take her in with the worst bit of stuff in his pack. Nobody can 
wonder that he went off in a passion. And all she'd say when 
he’d gone was that she hoped he’d keep away for a long while, 
as she’d rather see the wood-devil’s father-in-law coming into the 
house than he.” 

“ T suppose the truth is,” said I, “ that she has a dislike to him.” 

“ But nobody ever asked her to like him ; to marry him merely, 
instead of behaving like a senseless creature.” 
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“ And you are certain that she has no other reason for refusing 
him ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, up to the present time I’d been 
thinking that she might happen to have some idea in her mind 
about a young fellow, a sailor, from a place away among the 
hills, who came courting her two years ago. Not that he’d have 
been a match equal to Georgios Zarkos ; far from it; you don’t 
find men with shares in half-a-dozen boats, and a soap-factory, 
and a marble-quarry, round every turn of the road. However, 
he was a fine lad enough, and his parents are honest people, with 
a tolerable vineyard; so I said that I’d make no objection, pro- 
vided that he brought back a bit of money from his next voyage, 
and settled down on dry land, for I shouldn’t wish my daughter 
to be a second Widow Zachara. Well, but then he went off and 
stayed away so long that we all thought he’d found his way to 
the bottom somewhere ; and now I hear, he’s at home again. But 
it seems he’s changed his mind; or, what’s more likely, has come 
back no richer than he went. For he’s never sent us a word or 
come near us, and that doesn’t look much like courting. 
Georgios, indeed, tells some story about Andreas having got 
married abroad, but that may be true or it mayn’t. Anyhow, as 
it happens, it doesn’t make much difference either way, for Maro 
says that Andreas Ioannidés is nothing at all to her, and that she 
forgot all about him long ago.” 

“Goodness forgive you for that statement, Miss Maro,’ I 
thought to myself ; but aloud I said: “And when did she tell 
you this?” 

“ Qh, last night. Mention happened to be made of him while 
Georgios was with us, and she said she never wished to set eyes 
on him again. SoI see I was quite mistaken when I imagined 
that her mind might be running on the young fellow. He’s 
nothing to her at all,” repeated Maro’s father with an air of con- 
viction which made me think somewhat meanly of his insight 
into character; and while I doubted whether I should enlighten 
him as to what was, I believed, the true state of affairs, the 
present opportunity slipped away. For Nikandros, who had 
looked down the road, exclaimed in much surprise, “Guiding 
Madonna! who is coming this way but Spiridion’s Thekla ? 
Now, what may bring her here? And how ever did she travel 
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all the way from Kara? Not on foot, poor soul, I should 
imagine.” 

I looked where he did, and saw at some little distance the 
approaching form of Spiridion’s Thekla. She appeared to be 
an elderly woman, miserably lame and crooked and bent, and 
clad in ragged fluttering black garments, which, together with 
her long staff and dishevelled locks, gave her a weird and 
almost witchlike aspect. 

“Eh now, but that’s a pity truly, it’s a pity to see,” was 
Nikandros’s next remark, as he stood watching the halting 
progress of the new-comer ; “and to think what a handsome lass 
she was only four or five years ago—as straight as a reed, and as 
light-footed as a goat; much such a one as my girl Maro. Why, it 
seems but yesterday ; and now look at her lurching along like an 
over-rigged schooner in a side wind.” 

“Did you say only four or five years ago?” I asked in surprise 
as she looked about fifty, and though I was familiar with the 
early withering of Eastern beauty, the transformation here seemed 
too complete to be thus accounted for. 

“ Aye, sir, scarcely so much,” said Nikandros; and then, while 
she stopped and talked to some children on the road, he told me 
the main fact in the history of Spiridion’s Thekla, which was that 
a runaway horse had one day knocked her down and drawn a 
heavily-laden cart over her, crushing and maiming her past all 
possibility of cure, though many months’ suffering had ended in 
a certain measure of recovery, thus enhancing the misfortune ; 
“since,” proceeded Nikandros, “it’s hard to tell what can become 
of her if she should happen to outlive her old father, who’s the only 
soul belonging to her. For though they’re respectable people, 
and akin somehow to the Ioannidés family, they’re poor, very poor. 
Spiridion doesn’t own the bit of land he farms, and he finds it no 
easy matter to get a living out of it at all; and Thekla, the 
unhappy girl, can do little to help him, though she does more 
than she’s fit for, creeping about on the earth like a wounded 
plover, to grub up the stones and weeds. If it hadn’t been for 
that mishap, she needn’t have waited long for a husband, I'll be 
bound. There wasn’t a prettier girl in Kara than Spiridion’s 
Thekla.” 

By this time the lame woman had limped up to us ; and scanning 
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her face for vestiges of its marred beauty, I could see little of 
it in the wasted, pain-furrowed features; but her eyes were still 
young and very magnificent—large, dark, and strangely bright, 
with their dilated pupils and luminous grey irides. There was 
youth, too, in the tones of her sad voice, as she responded briefly 
to Nikandros’s voluble greetings, and, panting for breath, and, 
evidently dead tired, seated herself near us on a large detached 
stone which he pointed out to her. The dust of her journey lay 
thick upon her poor garments, and even powdered the black locks 
which straggled from beneath her faded yellow kerchief. 

“Well, well, Thekla,” Nikandros began, “I never was more 
surprised than when I saw you coming down the road. Surely 
you can’t ever have walked al] the way from Kara ?” 

“No, only from Melnera ; I got a lift in a cart that was going 
there.” 

“ But that’s six miles, if it’s a step; over far for you. And 
what may have brought you such a journey ?” 

“ T came—because—oh yes, because I thought somebody here 
might happen to have a bush of the Kandian barberry with the 
berries ripe. They’re green still at Kara—we’re later up there— 
and I want some to make a syrup for a cough I’ve had all the 
year ; barberries are a great remedy, they say.” 

“Well, to be sure, I should have thought you might have found 
some nearer home. And this is queer weather to be coughing.” 

“Oh, a cracked pipe can but squeak whatever tune you play 
on it.” 

“That’s true enough. And how did you leave the good folk at 
Kara ?” 

“Very well, all of them. But what’s this I hear, Nikandros, 
about a wedding at Krinori ?” 

‘Now, by Saint Georgios, how should I know what folk say ?” 
said Nikandros, smiling self-consciously as Thekla raised her 
great shining eyes to his face, “no doubt the Widow Manetou 
and I may have talked——--” 

“ But no,” interrupted Thekla, “I meant your daughter—Maro, 
I believe. We heard the other day that she’d married one of the 
brothers Zarkos.” 

“Then you heard what’s little likely, unluckily, to come to pass. 
It’s true that the girl has had the chance, but she’s fool enough 
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to fling it away—won’'t look at the man. Why, so far is it from 
a marriage, that I’m sending her off next week to her brother 
Stavris at Salonika. The English gentleman has just drawn this 
splendid picture to represent her journey,” said Nikandros, 
pointing with pride to the scrawl in the dust; “and anybody 
may wonder at the madness of a girl who'll set off to strange 
lands when she might have a rich husband at home. Not but 
what the married have their troubles as well as the single, 
Thekla; we mustn’t forget that. And who told you the story ?” 

“The Kuria Ioannidés ; it was her son told her.” 

“Ah, the young Andreas! I knew he was at Kara, though he 
has never shown himself here.” 

“He came home only five days ago; he had the fever at 
Smyrna, and that was what kept him so long away. But he’s 
talking of leaving again to-morrow or next day to join his ship.” 

“That’s a short holiday, certainly. It looks, too, as if there 
might be some truth in a story I heard about him—that he’d 
left a wife somewhere abroad. Do you know whether it’s true?” 

“ There’s not a word of truth in it— I know well.” 

“That’s likely enough. Well, how would the idle folk pass 
their time if there were no lies to tell? But you mustn’t sit 
here, Thekla. Come up to our house—it’s only a ‘few steps this 
way—and get a bit to eat.” 

“No, no, thank you, Nikandros,” said Thekla, sighing wearily ; 
“Tll go no farther ; and, indeed, I must be on foot again very 
soon, or I'll lose my chance of the cart, for it’s to leave Melnera 
before dark, and I get on but slowly. [Ill just sit here a bit, and 
then go the way I came.” 

“But that’s folly ; you'll never be able to start off again with- 
out a longer rest. And, may I ask, do you intend to go home 
without those wonderful barberries after all ?” 

“ Ah, Saint Anna!” said Thekla, laughing unmirthfully, “how 
I forget things! I believe the heat of the sun confuses my head.” 

“ Well, we've none ourselves, but I can easily get you some out 
of our neighbour's garden. I see you’ve brought nothing to carry 
them in, however I daresay we can manage somehow. I'll send 
one of the children with them directly, and a drink and a bit 
of food.” Nikandros turned away in the direction of his house, 
murmuring to himself: “If I had the unhappy ox, now, and if 
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the poor ass wasn’t lame, I could give her a lift. I wonder could 
I by any means get the loan f 

After he had gone, Thekla sat motionless, leaning her head on 
her hands, only raising it now and then to decline the hospitable 
invitations of a few women, who seeing that she was an acquaint- 
ance of the Rodopoulos family, ventured to approach the uncanny 
looking stranger. Before many minutes had passed, Maro was 
seen coming from her house, bringing the barberries wrapped up 
in a large crinkled leaf, deftly skewered at the corners with 
cactus-spines, and also carrying a wooden plate of bread and 
olives, a thick-rimmed tumbler of wine, and a small water-jar. 
She was very pale, and there were dark shadows under her eyes, 
yet her fresh young beauty contrasted strangely with the marring 
of the face, haggard and lined, towards which she stooped to offer 
her refreshments. Thekla drank the wine and water thirstily, 
but would only crumble a little bit of bread; and when she had 
finished, she got slowly to her feet, saying: “ Thank you, many 
times—Maro Rodopoulos, is it not? I must be on my way 
again.” Then looking hard at the girl she added: “Can I bring 
any message for you to Kara?” 

“Qh no, indeed!” said Maro, averting her head with a haughty 
gesture. “What message should I have for Kara? No friends 
of mine live there.” 

“T’m good for little now to be sure,” said Thekla, leaning on 
her long staff, and speaking in a soliloquizing tone ; “ but, at Jeast, 
I can carry a message as well as another ; that I know.” 

“ What did you say then?” said Maro, looking round quickly 
with a sudden rose-colour, “That you had brought me a message ?” 

The cther shook her head. “I brought none,” she said, half- 
reluctantly as I thought. “ However, that wouldn’t hinder me 
from taking one back, if so be anybody happened to have such a 
thing.” 

But all the light had faded out of Maro’s face, as she turned 
away saying sadly: “ Not I, indeed. Good-bye, and a prosperous 
journey.” And Spiridion’s Thekla began to limp painfully down 
the dusty track, where the sunbeams still blazed hotly between 
the slowly expanding shadows of the grey olive-trees. 

In the very heart of the following afternoon, when rays are 
richest and shadows bluest, I thought to myself, as I sat by the 
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door, that Krinori had never looked fairer. Few of its inhabitants 
were abroad, for it was a holiday, and many of them were 
' prolonging a siesta within doors ; but the sound of song and fiddle 
proceeded from a clump of shady plane trees at a little distance, 
where blind Athanasios was performing amid an appreciative 
audience. 

The singer’s voice had just died away for the last time, in a 
strange incomplete-sounding modulation, when I became aware 
that somebody was moving along the deserted road, though still 
so far off as to present merely an indefinitely human aspect. I 
began lazily to watch the advancing figure, and as I did so, it all 
at once flashed upon me that this was no other than Andreas 
Toannidés. Yes, without doubt it was Andreas himself, but 
Andreas in his very smartest clothes, looking handsomer than 
ever, and also both eager and cheerful, as if bound upon some 
agreeable errand. Having made this discovery, my aimless and 
languid curiosity changed into so keen an interest that I breathed 
much more freely when I had seen the new-comer take the left- 
hand turn leading to the Rodopouloses’ cottage, stride up the narrow 
cactus-hedged path, and fairly disappear beneath the block arch 
of the open doorway; after which, further observations being 
impossible, I had to content myself with speculations as to what 
ridding of baneful doubts and setting straight of tangled fate- 
threads might be in progress on its other side. 

There had been much slanting and shifting of lights and 
shadows, before I found an opportunity of verifying my con- 
jectures ; for full two hours lingered by, and still Krinori lay 
sleepily basking, with none of its inhabitants astir. Then I saw, 
coming briskly towards me from the direction of her dwelling, 
next door to the Rodopouloses’, the good-natured Dame Lavriadés, 
who, ever since my arrival, had taken my sprained ankle under her 
special charge, treating it with many curious concoctions of care- 
fully culled simples. Just now, however, she was so pre-occupied 
with another subject that she hurried over her customary minute 
and sympathizing inquiries respecting the progress of her patient, 
and forthwith continued : “ Well, sir, and have you heard the last 
piece of news? Why, here’s young Andreas Ioannidés from 
Kara, whom we all thought was gone to the Saints could tell 
where, sitting as comfortable as you please in Nikandros 
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Rodopoulos’ kitchen. And what do you suppose he’s come for ? 
Nothing else but to carry off the pretty girl Maro, who, he says, 
was promised to him two yearsago. He’s brought home asackful 
of money, and means to buy a bit of land and take to farming. 
Nikandros told me all about it just now, when I looked in at 
them, for it occurred to me that they might happen to be short 
of something for supper, and might like a couple of our fine 
artichokes. He’s as pleased as can be, poor man! It’s Georgios 
Zarkos who'll look crooked at the match; but, as the saying is, 
a man who can buy a gold ring will find a finger to put it on 
easily enough—his turn’ll come. But, for my part, I’m glad of 
the young fellow’s luck.” 

“They'll be a handsome couple,” I remarked. 

“ Ah, well! we mustn’t take beauty for more than it’s worth. 
However, Andreas is a fine honest lad. I told Maro I’d be well 
satisfied if my girls got as good husbands, when they were of an age 
for it, but she looked as if she thought there wasn’t another such in 
the world. Eh, sir, that’s the way they are at the beginning! 
And just to see the silver necklace he’s brought to her: all little 
balls and chains, and with blue stones in the clasp of it as big as 
the tip of my forefinger. Well, well, good luck to them, and 
good evening to you, sir! I must be running back, as I promised 
Maro to look after their supper for them; in truth she’s so taken 
up with him that she’s as likely as not to let him go hungry.” 

Anna had already turned away, when she suddenly wheeled 
round, with a recollected appendix of news: “ You'll remember 
the poor lame creature who made her way here yesterday ? She'll 
never be seen again in Krinori, that’s certain, for she died—the 
Madonna have mercy on her!—this very morning. So Andreas 
told us; you must know he was a sort of kinsman of hers. 
Likely enough that long journey was the death. of her, for it 
seems she somehow missed the cart going back, and had to walk 
a wonderful number of miles. Still, Andreas says she was at his 
father’s house very early this morning, telling them all the news 
about us here in Krinori. And scarce an hour afterwards a 
neighbour went into her kitchen, and found her sitting there, in 
the middle of washing some heads of lettuce—stone dead. The 
affair delayed Andreas a bit, or he’d have been here earlier.” 

The brief twilight was vanishing, and the stars were beginning 
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to prick through in little radiant rosettes above the tree-tops, 
when a small procession emerged from the Rodopouloses’ dwelling. 
First came Andreas and Maro, followed, at a discreet interval, by 
Nikandros with the little boys; the family evidently intended to 
set their guest upon his homeward way. I certainly never had 
seen a handsomer or happier-looking pair than were those two 
young people, as they passed slowly between the cobweb-coloured 
olives towards the tree-clump where blind Athanasios was 
striking up his oft-repeated song: 
“ The vine with its clusters laden 
Each bough to the black earth dips, 
Dark, dark as the locks of my maiden, 

And sweet as her lips.” 

The party had passed almost out of sight, when I heard heavy 
boots clump into the room behind me, where they were joined a 
minute afterwards by a similar pair. Then there rose through 
the open window the familiar surly drone of the brothers 
Zarkos’ discourse, 

“T told you the young scoundrel would be here before long.” 

“There are many who can foretell yesterday’s wind and 
weather. He might have come for aught it mattered, if he’d left 
that cursed lot of drachmai behind him.” 

“I wish he and they were at the bottom of the sea.” 

“So do I most heartily.” 

“ And her fool of a father with him. I met him just now grin- 
ning like a, zany.” 

“Tl tell you a notion I have, Georgios: cut him out with the 
widow at Koropi.” 

“ Curse the widow at Koropi!” 

“You might curse worse things. Anyhow you owe that fool 
Nikandros an ill turn.” 

“ That’s true enough.” 

“And may I be hung if I don’t think a beggar’s daughter no ~ 
such wonderful treasure. ‘The Widow Manetou, now, has land.” 

But there was no answer to this. And in the silence which 
ensued I heard blind Athanasios still thrumming and singing 
away unweariedly : 


“‘ Dark, dark as the locks of my maiden, 
And sweet as her lips.” 
OWEN BALAIR. 
































RICHARD ANTHONY PROCTOR, WRITER 
AND THEORIST. 


By J. R. SUTTON. 


WHEREVER the English language is spoken, the news of the death 
of Richard Anthony Proctor created a profound sensation. Upon 
first reading the account, which first appeared in the morning 
papers—how, on September 12th last, in a lonely ward of a New 
York hospital, alone, far from friends and acquaintances, he had 
suddenly passed away—the man who could have given instant 
credence to the tale must have been peculiarly constituted indeed. 
For Procter was a man who had seemed so very much alive that 
most people who read of his death looked upon it more as a 
Yankee newspaper report than anything else. But the tale was, 
alas! too true; and the more pitiful inasmuch as it was coupled 
with the tale that he had—upon just grounds, no doubt—been 
sent forth from his hotel in the wind and the rain to his death. 
Few people will ever be more universally regretted. In his 
writings and his lectures he was so very well known, so constantly 
before the public, as to have become quite a fireside friend to 
hundreds of people. Save perhaps Matthew Arnold, there were 
not many of his contemporaries who could be said to surpass him 
in his title to that proud distinction. 

Proctor was not a great man. He could lay no claim to rank 
with the Herschels, Adams, Tyndall, Huxley, and the rest, who 
stand foremost in nineteenth-century science. He can scarcely 
be said to have earned a niche inthe Temple of Fame. ’Tis buta 
little while, and his books will have fulfilled their destiny. Before 
many years have passed they will be found only in the big 
libraries (where all books that are used the least last the longest), 
and in the hands of those who study the past more than they 
trouble themselves about the present or the future. And there 
is reason for this :—Proctor has published fifty or more volumes ; 
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his original work could be packed with the greatest ease into less 
than five; his work of lasting value would probably not fill two. 
Reading was more his forte than personal research. His skill 
consisted for the greater part in his great power to clothe the 
nakedness of fact in a pleasant garb; of raising up the dry bones 
of scientific results from their great cemetery, the journals of 
the learned societies, and giving them life and animation—an 
exceeding great army. In short, he was a popularizer of other 
men’s work. In the biting frost of a midnight in midwinter, with 
the thermometer many degrees below zero, with the shutters of 
his observatory wide open, the astronomer would be labouring, 
gathering in the harvest of knowledge. Proctor, in his comfortable 
library, with blazing fire and surrounded by cosy-looking books, 
would sit and write accounts of the results thus gained. If there 
were no royal avenues to knowledge, there were, he proved, right 
royal roads to making it popular. Thus his loss was not so much 
a loss to science as to the contemporaneous public. But for him, 
in many cases the importance of discoveries would never have 
seen the light of day. 

Nor was Proctor altogether a great writer. If he were prolific, 
he was at the same time unequal. Many of his papers show a 
great want of balance. Certainly he was almost without excep- 
tion clear. It is seldom that anything he said admitted of more 
than one meaning. And where he wrote soberly and in chastened 
spirit he was nearly always to the point, and not less eloquent. 
When, however, he attempted poetical flights,—and this was not 
seldom,—he stooped to bathos, and his solemn utterances would 
have moved one to laughter had they but carried the nom de 
plume of Artemus Ward. Often and often his readers have been 
wearied with would-be poetical accounts of the “ Queen of Night,” 
of the “ Planet of Love,” of the “ Ring-girdled Planet” (7.¢., the 
Moon, Venus, and Saturn), and so forth,—subjects in themselves 
too noble to require zsthetic gush for the purpose of making 
them impressive. Proctor loved words, words, words. Speak of 
the sky to the ordinary astronomer, and you move his soul with 
the thought. But Proctor would have found it next to impossible 
to persuade himself to use such a commonplace term. To give 
it life in his own mind it must have a grandiloquent name. So 
he expanded on the glories of the “ celestial concave,” the “ starry 
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sphere ” (both incorrect expressions, by the way), or the “ stellar 
depths.” Where he spoke of a planet as being once “full of the 
fiery energies of planetary youth,” a more modest writer would 
have described it as hoé or sun-like. But there is scarcely a page 
of Proctor’s popular work that does not show this marked blemish. 
Where he might have said “studying more closely,’ his mood 
would prompt him to such uncouth expressions as “ analyzing 
[or “poring’’] more and more searchingly,” and soon. And yet, 
how little does astronomy want such dressing! These strained 
figures of speech may be compared to florid curtains, which shroud 
rather than accentuate the beauties of a picture. Few men could 
excel Sir John Herschel for impressive writing, and he seldom, 
if ever, thought of bursting a dictionary for the sake of inflating 
a subject already sufficiently large. Nor indeed could Proctor be 
excelled for simplicity and force when he had not the dictionary 
craze upon him. It would be difficult to find anything whatever 
in scientific literature which could surpass, in this great quality 
of simplicity with vigour and grace, his “ Saturn and its System,” 
some of the chapters in his treatises on the Sun and Moon, and 
in many of his collected essays. To those who knew what his 
powers were, to those who loved him in his simpler and more 
English style, his flights into the absurdest regions of “fine 
writing” were painful in the extreme. 

As a public man—for he must be looked upon as such—Proctor 
had many faults. He was not the demigod which the effusive 
hysterics that serve the daily press for obituary notices would 
have us believe. What is new is not necessarily true, and what 
is true is not always new. So, had some of the morning papers 
concerned themselves with the old oracles alone, much that 
would have been new with a vengeance to Proctor himself might 
have been left out. Of course the public has itself to thank if 
it gets misinformed by these means. Public opinion seems to 
demand an obituary notice on the spot, and the editor has to 
supply that demand. The consequence is that men who know little 
of the man they are to commemorate, and have no sort of 
appreciation of his work, sit down, at a moment's notice, fortified 
on the right hand and on the left with, say, Longmans’ General 
List of Scientific Works, and Routledge’s Men of the Time, and 
proceed to concoct a biographical sketch, to which, naturally, 
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they add those specimens of critical erudition which have made 
these writers the wonder of the world. Thus it is that Proctor, 
who was by no means a saint while living, has been raised to 
the calendar since his death. 

Proctor was particularly fond of wrangling—-in fact, he has 
personally claimed partiality for this exciting, if not elevating, 
occupation. The least attempt to question his scientific opinions 
would be met with an instant rush to arms. While he was most 
tenacious of his own views, he had scant respect for the views of 
others. Possessed of a feverish anxiety to maintain his positions - 
against all odds, he not infrequently in later years allowed him- 
self to treat his opponents somewhat unjustly. In the case of 
two or three gentlemen of scientific note, this unjust treatment 
gradually merged into vindictiveness. Those chiefly concerned 
will not quickly forget how continuously he attacked an eminent 
astronomer, who, in addition to being a graduate of Proctor’s own 
university, was also a member of Proctor’s own college. Every 
trivial incident that arose was seized upon as a pretext where- 
with to heap abuse upon this hated—perhaps because successful— 
individual. And to such lengths did this go that even a letter 
in a@ newspaper which happened to be signed with the same 
initials as the object of his attack would be selected as coming 
from that quarter for certain,—whether it came from thence or 
not,—and then subjected to the usual bespattering. Upon one 
occasion not long ago, his unfair criticism of one of the two or 
three above mentioned—this time an American—brought down 
upon him from people in high places a well-merited rebuke. 
Proctor’s mental armour, however, was proof against reproof. 
He lived entirely in himself; his own convictions were his sole 
judges ; he was his own Sir Oracle. No man on earth believed 
more in Richard Anthony Proctor. His voice was ever raised on 
his own behalf ; he appointed himself sole arbitrator of any question 
he chose to discuss; and thus it came to pass that the first 
personal pronoun played such a prominent part in all his writings 
of the later days. One of his great failings was his most pro- | 
voking conspicuous modesty. Scarcely ever did he lose a chance 
of showing how favourably he shone in this respect. It was a 
favourite expression with him, “I venture to say, with the 
utmost confidence (and I think undue confidence is not a failing 
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with me), etc.,” quite regardless of the circumstance that others 
might have thought differently. 

Nevertheless many, who perhaps owe a tribute to Proctor for 
their first lessons in astronomy, would be disposed to feel that 
these very faults were, for the greater part, the outcome of a 
nature prone to good, but improperly cultivated. Well, without 
being partial in any way, this charitable estimate does seem in 
many respects to be just. No man hated quackery more than 
Proctor hated it; and no man lashed it more severely. The 
charlatan, the self-advertising “scientist,” those parasites of 
the national purse, the advocates of State-aided research, were 
certain of no mercy at his hands. Proctor could speak feelingly 
on this point. One morning he woke and found himself all but 
ruined. He faced his difficulties as a man should, and had the 
gratification of rising at last to a position of comfort entirely by 
his own efforts. He could therefore afford to despise those who 
agitate for Government grants to “research” so that themselves 
may share in the scramble. He doubtless felt himself to be 
above tricks so shameless. And probably the pedestal he 
occupied may have had a lot to do with the curtness he used at 
times to show to others. He was, moreover, a good friend, and 
loved those who loved him. Whenever he could meet with those 
whose opinions did not clash too harshly against his own, he 
could, it is said, be the best and the most agreeable of company. 
The veneration which his friends hold towards his memory might 
be adduced in support of this. And although these characteristics 
may belong to his private life, yet they mainly determined the 
tenor of his public utterances. 

As a theorist Proctor occupied a unique position. His fancies, 
his guesses, his theories, all flowed from his pen with amazing 
rapidity. No man since the days of Lucretius has guessed at so 
much and proved so little. There was scarcely a moot point in 
the whole domain of astronomy upon which he had not some 
opinion to offer. There were not many existing theories which 
he did not submit to crucial investigation. In this particular 
direction his industry was immense. Nor can he be reprehended 
on this account, for whatever sets men thinking must have good 
effect. Speculations on scientific questions, provided, as Sir John 
Herschel warned Proctor, they be not hypotheses as to modes 
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of physical action for which experience gives no warrant, often 
justify themselves by suggesting lines of research which, perhaps, 
might otherwise have been overlooked. Look at just one 
instance. Proctor was employing himself with mapping the 
proper motions of the stars in Ursa Major. He was instantly 
struck with the fact that five out of the seven bright stars in 
this constellation are “travelling in a common direction with 
[apparently | uniform velocity. The other two are travelling in 
another direction, and also with a common velocity.” He then 
goes on to reason as follows : 

“ We cannot doubt that the first five, at any rate, form a system, drifting along 
bodily. For let us sum up the evidence. First we have the comparatively weak 
evidence derived from the general equality of the five stars, a peculiarity which 
has in all ages led observant men to entertain the impression that these stars are in 
some way associated. Next we have the fact that the five stars are travelling in’ 
the same apparent direction, and the significance of this point it is easy to estimate, 
because the antecedent probability that, taking the direction of one star of the 
five as a standard of reference, the other four would be found to be travelling in 
the same direction, is demonstrably minute. Lastly, we have the evidence derived 
from the equality of the motions of the five stars, and here again the antecedent 
probability of the coincidence is so minute as to force upon us the opinion that 
the actual coincidence is not accidental. The combination of the three lines of 


evidence leads to a feeling of absolute certainty that the five stars are associated 
into a single scheme or system.” 


This passage is quoted at length because it offers a good 
example of Proctor’s method of treating such cases. The view 
it contains was first improvised in 1868; the quotation is from 
an article on “Star-Drift,” which appeared in the Student for 
October 1870; and in all likelihood it was largely this which 
induced Dr. Huggins to carefully test the matter by means of so 
much evidence as the spectroscope could afford. The result was 
striking. In May 1872 Dr. Huggins was able to announce that 
all the five stars were receding from the earth. Here was a 
result which may be said to have justified speculation. 

Speaking generally, though, Proctor was not as a theorist 
entirely successful. The above is a very exceptional case. The 
mantle of the Herschels never fell upon his shoulders. He did 
more trustworthily in cases where there were theories to 
demolish rather than where there were theories to raise up. 
Any theory which was subject to his examination—and what 
astronomical theory was not ?—would be likely to have its weak 
N.S. II. 21 
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points quickly exposed; whereas, on the other hand, he was 
always blind—blind as a bat—to the weakness of what he himself 
invented. There are two particular instances which may be 
briefly considered in this connection, namely, Herschel’s Cloven 
Flat Disc Theory of the construction of the heavens, and Schia- 
parelli’s theory of the origin of comets. 

As regards the first, it may be said with some confidence that 
the discussion of Herschel’s theory is likely to be among the most 
lasting of Proctor’s work. Herschel thought that the stars were 
distributed throughout the star-system with a fair approach to 
evenness. He could see that the law was certainly not true in 
special cases ; but he imagined that, taking the system as a whole, 
we might fairly enough, with small risk of error, draw conclusions 
on that assumption. Now if such a thing were even approxi- 
mately true, all we should have to do to get a fair idea of the 
shape of the star-system would be to count all the stars 
visible in any one direction. Obviously the result would 
tell us how far the system extended along the line of sight. 
Carrying out the complete investigation, it appeared that the 
system is shaped like a grindstone, cloven half through in a line 
midway between, and parallel to, its parallel faces—its greatest 
extension being along the radii drawn from the Sun through the 
Milky Way. Now Herschel’s words of some years later may be 
construed to mean that he completely abandoned this theory. 
Whether such is actually the case or not, it is certain that his 
admirers, charmed no doubt by its beautiful simplicity, held it on 
his behalf nolens volens, and that it continued to appear in all 
text-books for many years as proven. But Proctor, gathering 
together the threads of the argument, was able to prove— 


(1) That there is a greater accumulation of bright stars near 
the Milky Way than over any other part of the sky. 


The obvious inference from this would be that stars of all orders 
are more thickly strewn in the regions traversed by the Milky 
Way than elsewhere. 

(2) That im the Milky Way itself we have clusters of stars, 
which are shown by the telescope to consist of countless thousands 
of discrete bodies. 

Now if the stars are distributed with anything like uniformity, 
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this fact would have to be interpreted to signify that, in these 
particular cases, long spikes of stars bristled out from the Milky 
Way to a distance of many hundred times their breadth. But in the 
first place, such a shape is opposed to what we know of the power 
of gravitation. It is indeed the last form we should expect a 
collection of mutually attracting bodies to take up. Then again, 
it is to be noticed that all the dense clusterings known to 
astronomers have their lengths and their breadths fairly com- 
parable. It would appear, then, by Herschel’s theory, that these 
stellar projections are by a curious coincidence all extended along 
lines of sight from the earth. Clearly the chances are infinite 
against such a coincidence. Furthermore, the sky in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the clusters in question is often found 
to be very sparsely strewn with stars, showing, it would seem, 
that some power had drained it to emptiness. Looking at the 
matter with minds unbiassed in favour of any antecedent 
theory, we must admit that the conclusion forced upon us is 
that the sky adjacent to these clusters is poverty-stricken 
because the cluster is rich,—in short, that the clusters them- 
selves have effected this peculiarity. The clusters would there- 
fore have to be looked upon as clusters in fact as well as in 
appearance. Hence the stars might very well be a thousand 
times more numerous in one given space than in another. 


(3) That there is a marked connection between the convolutions 
and windings of the Milky Way and the distribution of stars in 
us vicinity. 

If the distribution of the stars seem to be dependent on the 
Milky Way, so the configuration of the Milky Way seems to be 
determined by these selfsame stars. That is, there seems to 
be a mutual attraction between them, each being influenced 
by the other,—a result that could not follow from an even, or 
approximately even, star-distribution. 


(4) That in the midst of some of the brightest parts of the 
Milky Way, there are large patches of black sky vn which scarcely 
a lucid star is to be seen. 


Very often, too, the edges of these “coal-sacks” (as the dark 
spaces are aptly termed) are very sharply defined. According 


to Herschel’s assumption, these would have to be regarded as 
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long, tunnel-shaped openings into the space beyond, having, 
like the spicular projections previously mentioned, their axes 
pointing towards the earth. 

So Proctor reasoned out in detail every difficulty that arose. 
Before the arguments he was able to advance, a mere 
experimenting theory, such as Herschel’s admittedly was, 
could scarcely hope to stand. Before many years had passed, 
Proctor had the gratification of knowing that the series of 
brilliant essays in which he had maintained his ideas was 
accepted by all reasoning people. But here Proctor should 
have paused. Instead of doing so, however, he proceeded to 
elaborate a theory, which never really bore the least title to 
respect or consideration. How feeble it was his melancholy 
infatuation with his own ideas doubtless prevented him from 
ever seeing. He tried to show that the Milky Way is in reality 
one long stream of stars, of a spiral form, whose windings cause 
the dark spaces, together with the observed variations, of 
brilliancy. Thus a “coal-sack’’ would come to be esteemed an 
optical effect, caused by the projection upon the dark back- 
ground of the sky of two portions of the stream situated at 
different distances from the earth, and having curvatures in 
different directions, so as to be non-coincident for a space of 
one or two degrees. Proctor quite forgot to explain, however, 
how it came about that the coal-sacks were absolutely free 
from bright stars, and poor even in the lesser lights. In seek- 
ing to demolish the grindstone theory, he had shown that 
there was presumably an attractive influence between the 
Milky Way and the stars adjacent. Ergo, where the two 
portions of the spiral stream emerge from overlapping, it ought 
to follow that the sky between them would be occupied by the 
double number of stars, On the contrary, scarcely a star is to 
be seen. Is not this more a sign of actual association between 
the two branches than of separation? Proctor himself would 
have been one of the first to note the force of this cir- 
cumstance had the theory belonged to anyone else. For he 
had previously, before his spiral theory was started, used almost 
precisely the same argument. 

A curious instance of Proctor’s want of self-discrimination is 
to be found in the history of this fanciful spiral theory. It 
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was advanced at first with considerable hesitation. It might, he 
suggested, be found to be a theory which would possibly account 
for the more striking peculiarities observable in the aspect of 
the Galaxy. But in a short time, after astronomers had read 
his theory,—and put vt aside,—he adopted a bolder tone. Mistak- 
ing the silence of those qualified to judge for assent, he became 
convinced that a spiral “is the figure which accounts in a 
satisfactory mannner for all the observed peculiarities of the 
Milky Way”! And yet a little longer, no more evidence 
having been adduced in the interval, be it noted, and “the 
spiral,” or “that strange spiral,” was to his mind an established 
fact. 

Proctor’s genius and his lack thereof are shown in precisely 
the same manner when he comes to deal with Schiaparelli’s 
“Capture Theory” of comets. The same marvellous capacity for 
destruction (using the word in its strictest sense), and the same 
want of power of construction, are still ascendant. Schiaparelli’s 
reasoning was this: Suppose a large flight of meteors—or a 
comet, which in this connection is much the same thing—to 
be travelling through space with a velocity entirely its own, and 
to come eventually within the sphere of the sun’s attraction. 
Then it might so happen that an encounter with, or near 
approach to, one of the great planets would convert an orbit 
previously hyperbolical into an orbit of an elliptical form. 
Thenceforth the flight would be permanently attached to the 
solar system. In the course of ages slight differences in speed, 
with planetary perturbations, would convert the flight into a 
ring of particles such as the November meteor system. Proctor 
pointed out, however, how such a result would be impossible. 
He showed that a planet might, under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, be able to capture every single meteor in a large 
swarm ; but that no considerable number—perhaps not two— 
could be made to travel in the same general orbit. The planetary 
attraction being so much greater on the nearer than on the more 
remote particles, their paths, if they were captured at all, would 
spread out fanwise from the point of encounter; and so, although 
they might circuit the sun for ever, they would do so in paths 
widely separated over the greater part of their extent. 

Up to this point Proctor has the subject well in hand. Unfor- 
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tunately, a tempter’s voice was ever in his ear, singing, “ Theorize, 
theorize.” He tried to make out that the meteor systems are hurled 
from the planets in gigantic voleanic eruptions. Thus, for example, 
the November meteor system is the result of a volcanic eruption 
in the planet Uranus. How this last event could have occurred 
without shivering the planet to atoms he did not say. But the 
most significant point, as showing the curious bias of his mind 
as a theorist, is this: he had shown that no flight of meteors 
captured from space by any planetary influence could be forced to 
travel in a ring round the sun; he, strangely enough, overlooked 
the quite as obvious fact that the action of a planet upon a cloud 
of particles ejected from itself would be of a very similar nature. 
For such a swarm as the November meteors could not be ejected 
ina moment. Its total mass would be too great for that. Some 
considerable time must have been taken in the operation, and all 
the time the eruption was going on Uranus would be rotating 
on its axis, besides travelling forward on its path round the sun. 
During every successive instant, then, the supposed volcano 
would be belching forth matter in different directions. This 
would mean that the orbits described by the particles of matter, 
granting they were expelled with sufficient velocity to carry 
them entirely away from the planet, would, as in the case of the 
orbits of Schiaparelli’s captured particles, diverge at various 
angles from the orbit of Uranus. Hence, as before, no ring could 
be formed. But this was not the only instance of how, in 
dealing with the origin of comets, Proctor’s keenness detected 
the mote in his friend’s eye and then calmly transferred it to 
his own :—The Perseids, as the meteors of the great August 
stream (the greatest stream we know) are termed, do not 
approach, through any part of their own immense orbit, the orbit 
of any known planet excepting the earth. Therefore, as Proctor 
remarks, “the Perseids, if captured by any member of the solar 
system, must have been captured either by some planet exterior 
to Neptune, or by the earth itself.” We might retort by parity 
of reasoning that either some unknown planet outside Neptune 
or else the earth must have ejected the great August shower. 
Wherefore, since we are not entitled to assume the existence of a 
planet beyond Neptune for the sake of any theory whatever, and 
since the earth’s energy must ever have been too small for this 
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task, we must perforce regard Mr. Proctor’s fanciful theory as 
non-proven. 

But if Proctor will leave no mark on the astronomy of the 
future, who shall take his place as the educator of the present ? 
In spite of his many backslidings, he was the man who above all 
others of this century brought down astronomy from the gods to 
the haunts of men. His numerous papers on social and religious 
questions we can perhaps do without; but it is in the science 
he loved that his loss will be the most keenly felt. And for 
many a day we shall ponder over what he has been to us in 
this respect—teacher, guide, pioneer. For this we can afford to 
forget his more doubtful qualities, his angry bickerings and 
lasting malice. May the peace which never seemed to attach 
to his public life be his now! 


J. R. SUTTON. 

















































THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT DEFINED. 
By DR. STANTON COIT. 


THE aims and principles of the Ethical Movement are so very 
simple that anyone, although with no philosophical education, may 
both understand and sit in judgment upon them. I need not 
speak in parables, or use symbolic language; but there is need 
of explanation. People are so accustomed, when religion is 
spoken of, to look for mystical and transcendental ideas, 
which are remote from men’s common every-day thoughts, that, 
when the whole nature of the Ethical Movement has been 
explained, they still look for something further. Its very 
simplicity makes them fail to understand it, or, if they understand, 
they fail to appreciate it. ‘Is that all?” they are apt to exclaim. 
But we count it no defect in our Ethical Movement that it is 
thus simple and close to the working thoughts of every-day 
life. This simplicity is one reason for the hope that it will some 
day reorganize the spiritual life of civilized nations. Let me now 
set forth our main doctrines. 

The first of these is, that the bond of religious union should be 
solely devotion to the good in the world. By “ the good” is meant 
simply a certain quality of human character and conduct: the 
quality which we have in mind when we say that a judge is good 
because he is impartial; that a father is good because he looks 
out for the lasting welfare of his children; that a brother is good, 
because he causes his sister no pain if he can help it; that a 
citizen is good because he is willing to sacrifice personal gain to 
the prosperity of the whole people. The desire to spread more 
and more this quality of conduct and character, and to root out 
badness from human life is, we affirm, the true bond of religious 
union among men. Nothing could be clearer and more definite 
than this doctrine ; we aim to preach it everywhere. We believe 
that by declaring devotion to the good in the world to be the bond 
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and the whole bond, of religious union we shall ultimately induce 
men to remove all other qualifications for membership in churches ; 
and that immediately men who are now outside of all religious 
fellowship, or who chafe under the dogmatic restraint of the Church, 
will form themselves into societies for the spread of goodness, and 
that such fellowships will be the means of thorough and permanent 
social reforms in politics, in education, and in family and 
industrial life. This idea of forming societies in devotion to good 
character and right conduct we believe stands equal in dignity and 
power with Christ’s conception of a kingdom of God on earth, and 
that it comes to-day with all the freshness and vigour of a new 
social revelation, for which, however, the ages of Christian develop- 
ment have been preparing men’s hearts and intellects. Not only 
is the idea clear and definite in itself, but when embodied in a 
society we have a social institution distinct from every other 
now existing. An Ethical Society, a fellowship solely in devotion 
to the good in the world, is wholly distinct from every Christian 
Church, whether Orthodox or Unitarian; for the Church, besides 
devotion to the spread of goodness in the world, demands allegiance 
to a personal Creator of the Universe. An Ethical Society, there- 
fore, differs from every Christian Church in that its basis in the 
first place is clearer and simpler, is capable of being understood by 
the most ignorant man of ordinary intelligence, because all men 
know at least sufficiently well for practical judgment what good- 
ness in human character is. But the idea of a personal Creator of 
the Universe has baffled the speculative efforts of the best dis- 
ciplined and philosophic minds. In simplicity, therefore, an 
Ethical Society may claim precedence over any Christian Church, 
and from this it follows that an Ethical Society is in its very 
nature more suited to men of average intelligence and of busy life. 
But it also differs from Christian Churches in being broader in its 
fellowship. It excludes no one because of scepticism as to the 
existence and personality of God or the divinity of Christ. But, 
on the other hand, let it be distinctly known that we are not, as a 
society, Agnostic. We do not deny the possibility of knowing 
the existence of God. We do not request or exact that a man 
shall first give up his belief in a personal God and immortality 
before he shall become a member of our societies. We simply ask 
that he have a direct desire to plant good conduct and root out 
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evil. Asa society we are not pledged to any theory as to the 
origin of the Universe, or of conscience itself, nor to any theory as 
to the limits of human knowledge. We are not an Agnostic 
Society ; we have no theory at all, as a society, concerning the 
limits of knowledge, therefore the charge which has been made 
against us that we are Agnostic is due to a misunderstanding. 

When, on the other hand, it is brought as an objection against 
us that we have no theory which accounts for the moral enthusiasm 
which we possess and manifest, we point out the following 
distinction: as a society we have no such theory, but each 
individual member may entertain whatever theory addresses itself 
to his reason as true. One may be a Theist, another a Materialist, 
another an Atheist. We simply maintain that no one shall make 
his theory a barrier between himself and his fellow-men. And 
yet let no one infer from our emphasis of goodness in human 
conduct that we set it up in the place of God as an object to 
worship. We recognize that goodness is purely an abstraction ; 
that unless it exist in concrete acts and dispositions of the human 
will it has no reality or value for us. We make no fetish of it ; it 
does not exist except as we are good; we cannot say, therefore, 
that in our view of life and the universe it takes the place which 
God or Christ holds in the Christian view, except simply that it is 
the bond of human fellowship and brotherhood. We demand that 
no one shall make the ideas of God and immortality the bond of 
religious union, that no one shall place any moral blame or stigma 
upon any other man for not holding them. 

But although thus different from all Christian Churches, it does 
not follow that we approach any nearer to non-Christian religious 
fellowships which have recently sprung up, than we do to the 
Christian Churches. We are quite as distinct from Positivism, 
Secularism, and Socialism. 

The Positivists set up the worship of Humanity, adoration 
of the great and good men of the past regarded as constituting 
an organic being, as the bond of religious fellowship. We 
do not condemn in itself the adoration of Humanity so long 
as it be not made the bond of fellowship; but when set up as the 
foundation of a new Church we count it as unjust and unwise. It 
is unjust to every man who cannot naturally cast his motives 
for doing good chiefly into a sense of gratitude for the good which 
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he has received from humanity. Many a man has a feeling that 
although he had derived no good and perfect gifts from humanity, 
still that he should and would serve his fellowmen; in short, the 
love of mankind is in many a heart deeper than the conscious 
debt of gratitude. We are, furthermore, distinguished from 
Positivists in not exacting special recognition of Auguste Comte 
and his services. Nor do we, like the Positivists, recognize for a 
moment that the basis of religious fellowship is the sum total 
of all the positive sciences constituting the philosophic doctrine of 
the universe. We believe that science becomes an unjust dogma, 
the moment it be made the basis of a Church. The worship of 
Humanity and the doctrines of positive sciences are the Positivist 
bond, while ours is simply the furtherance of good character and 
right conduct. 

Equally distinct are we also from the Secularists. The Secularists, 
as their very name implies, are reactionists against theology ; 
whereas we demand simply that theology be not made the 
condition of spiritual fellowship. Moreover, the Secularists, while 
affirming the dignity and worth of this world, and attempting 
to reconstruct society, do not lay down good character and right 
conduct as the starting-point of all social reform ; in this we are 
more definite than they; they are in danger of incoherence—now 
setting up political power and now industrial revolution as the true 
means of making society happy and just ; whereas we would start 
from the moral sentiment and recognize that mechanical changes 
in institutions and the execution of better laws must be supported 
by the moral consciousness of the community. Environment and 
law also affect character ; but the impetus toward the doing away 
with evil conditions of life must arise in men who are bound 
together for the spread of goodness in the world. 

We are also distinguished from the Socialists. I for one never 
met a sincere Socialist who did not, like ourselves, have the good 
of the world at heart; but, as the Church condemns anyone who 
does not believe in a personal God by excluding him from fellow- 
ship, so the Socialists, by the very fact that they name themselves 
Socialists, condemn all who do not believe in the transference of 
the ownership of land and capital from private citizens to the 
state. Whether the Socialistic policy is in itself right or not is 
not the question on which we can take issue with them. We 
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simply say that their doctrine of reform should not be the basis of 
spiritual fellowship among men. An Ethical Society would 
include both Socialists and Individualists, permitting each group 
to work in its own way for the elevation of society ; but would not 
allow either for the sake of his special remedy to break the bond 
of human brotherhood with those who differ from them. The 
Ethical Society Movement believes that it will draw to itself many 
men and women from all kinds of Christian Churches and from all 
non-Christian fellowships. It believes, further, that its influence 
will affect even those who remain in old fellowships until they will 
transform these into Ethical Societies ; and if devotion tothe good 
in the world be the right bond of religious fellowship it would be 
strange if this movement of ours did not tend to conciliate all 
conflicting groups of earnest men. Thus without swerving from 
the straight line of our conviction we feel sure that we shall draw 
all men into brotherhood. We are not a new Church, as Church- 
men themselves define a Church; and we do not pretend to be; 
we have no desire to destroy the old Church, but to vivify it until 
it shall throw off all except the vital element of fellowship, 
devotion to the good in the world. Our first and main doctrine, 
then, is this which I have been stating. We would go about 
everywhere, but especially among the poor and the down-trodden, 
urging men into this higher fellowship which we believe will 
prove the salvation of the world from misery and from moral 
evil. 

Our second doctrine is that each man must bestow the highest 
reverence of his heart, the feeling of absolute sacredness and 
inviolability upon the doing of every individual duty as it presents 
itself to him. In fervour of devotion, in the sense of absolute and 
supreme worth and dignity, each duty is to be done; and, so far as 
the feeling of inviolability has been an element in religion, we 
affirm that the doing of duty is religion: with us every attack upon 
iniquity is a religious crusade. In this respect we are like the 
Salvation Army, which goes forth to fight sin. Every individual 
social reform which we take up becomes to us, in sacredness at 
least, a religious task. For us goodness must exist in human 
hearts and institutions; and to bring it into existence is 
the highest that we know. We preach that right conduct is 
of supreme importance, more important than doctrine, more 
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important than ritual, aye, more important than the worship of 
God or Christ in the heart. We believe that right conduct is 
the way, and the only way, of a joyful, peaceful, inspiring, life. 
We believe that. it is the way to attain a life of perfect selfless- 
ness, which has no anxiety about the future either before or 
after death, which is willing to become annihilated at death, if 
such is the lot in store for us. Devotion to right conduct is, we 
believe, the way, and the only way of freedom from the haunting 
presence of our own past transgressions. Complete devotion to the 
right is the only act of atonement by which we can become 
reconciled with our past selves. Thus conduct, because it is the 
way of life to the individual and of gladness to society, is of supreme 
importance ; every other attempt at self-reconciliation or to attain 
joy and self-confidence is folly and evil. What food is to the hungry 
man, what water to the parched lips, what the sun in spring- 
time is to the trees and flowers, such is right conduct to the inner 
spiritual life of man. We preach this devotion to the good not only 
as the bond of fellowship, but as the way of inward peace and life. 

Akin to this doctrine of the supreme importance of right 
conduct, is our affirmation that this human life of ours—even 
though we have no outlook toward an immortal existence—still 
contains adequate motive, more than sufficient incentive, to work 
and to suffer for mankind, and to carry out the severest injunctions 
of duty. We maintain that the grandeur of the motive to be 
upright and just is not diminished one whit by omitting the 
ideas of personal immortality, and of a personal God. There are 
persons who affirm that if these ideas be taken away, although 
morality would remain, nevertheless the motive to right action 
would be deprived of its grandeur ; but in saying this they simply 
declare that for them the grandeur is gone, that in their experience 
they find themselves lacking motive. And as this statement is 
based on their personal experience, there is no wisdom in bringing 
against it logical arguments. We can only set over against it the 
testimony of our own moral experience—which is, that the motive 
for right conduct which remains although we have no thought 
of God and immortality, is still so sublime—nay, so overpowering, 
that there is no room in human imagination to admit any ad- 
ditional incentive. If we fancy that there is, it is because we 
have not yet realized the significance of morality in reference to 
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our individual and social life, however limited, here on earth. 
What we must do is to train our imagination until we are able to 
comprehend better the beauty and social significance of holiness. 
Our doctrine is, that the motive to right conduct, when its signi- 
ficance for our earthly life is fully appreciated, becomes practically 
infinite in grandeur, and that anyone who affirms the contrary is 
false to moral experience. 

When anyone asks us, “ Why should I do right?” as men 
sometimes do who think they need the hope of immortality to 
inspire them to duty, we may find it difficult to give an answer 
that will satisfy them; as when a blind man asks us what we 
mean by the sun and the glory of his beams we cannot tell him ; 
and yet it is not because we do not know the sun and his light 
but because the man is blind. And when a man deaf from his 
birth asks us what we mean by music and what feelings it stirs in 
us, we cannot tell. There is such a thing as a defect of moral 
perception. The unworthiness, the perversion of the moral nature, 
implied in the question, “Why should I do right?” becomes 
evident if we make this question more specific and ask: ‘‘ Why 
should I care for and watch over my child? Why should I refrain 
from beating my wife? Why should I not murder my brother ? 
Why should I not delight in cruelty?” When anyone asks us 
such questions, it is becoming in us to pity and, perhaps, to 
condemn, but not to argue or reason. Men have asked us: “ Why 
should a man suffer and sacrifice, even his life, if there be no 
hereafter for him? Why should Jesus go to the Cross if that was 
to be the end of Jesus?” It is easy to tell why Jesus would go to 
the Cross: he would because he loved his fellow-men, and saw that 
he could best serve them by dying for them. And it is also easy 
to tell to a man who loves his fellow-men why Jesus should go to 
the Cross: it is the same reason for which he did go. He ought 
or should go because it would serve his fellow-men. If anyone 
asks: “ Why should I love my fellow-men ?” we must say: “Stop! 
This is blasphemy against mankind, and we will not tolerate it 
without a protest against such degrading scepticism.” Love for 
mankind we see and feel in our own experience to be inviolable ; 
it is final. Love knows no ulterior motive beyond itself, and will 
permit no doubt as to the fact that it is its own justification. 

And yet let no one imagine that we are mere visionaries and 
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weak-minded idealists as to the moral worth of man. Although 
we emphasize and believe in a direct appeal to the moral senti- 
ments in man, nevertheless we recognize that belief in a personal 
God, and the hope of immortality, have helped to keep men up to 
the line of duty; and if we had nothing to fall back upon but the 
direct love of righteousness we should count our movement weak 
indeed. But we recognize that besides love for mankind and 
conscience there are many other motives to which we could 
appeal as supports to the moral life. These motives are lower ; 
but nevertheless are necessary, and serve the cause of goodness. 
Besides the inward moral sanction to right action, we would set 
before men the four other sanctions: first, we recognize that nine 
times out of ten among the uneducated classes of society wrong- | 
doing is due to ignorance of the natural consequences of the 
wrong act upon the bodies and minds and fortunes of the doers. 
We would aim to remove this ignorance, thus bringing home to 
men’s imagination the evils to which they unwillingly or thought- 
lessly expose themselves. The natural consequences, which we 
call the natural sanction of conduct, thus furnish us with a 
powerful appeal to enlightened self-interest. But to the natural 
sanction may be added the legal sanction which attaches in 
society to the coarser forms of wrong-doing ; and to both these 
the social sanction, the praise and blame of one’s neighbours, may 
come in as a powerful supplement. The love of approbation and 
the fear of disgrace may be made a thousandfold more effective 
than they are to-day. Besides this we can develop sympathy, 
and thus bring to our aid the desire to avoid the pain of seeing 
others suffer, and to gain the pleasure of seeing others happy. 
But to teach these aids to character and conduct is only a part 
of our undertaking as an Ethical Movement. Preaching is not 
our chief means of furthering the spread of goodness throughout 
society. We shall also attempt, so far as lies in our power, to 
change the physical and social environment of men, so that it 
shall be more favourable to a truly human life. We expect the 
members of our society to do more for the community than the 
current morality of the day demands. We recognize that work 
for mankind of every wise sort is the most eloquent preaching. 
There is no way to convince people that one believes in brother- 
hood like proving oneself a brother. STANTON COIT. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH."* 


TuIs book is an expansion of certain 
articles published under the same 
title in the Atlantic Monthly, during 
1886 and 1887. It “is not intended 
to be historical. It only professes 
to compare the French and English 
of the second half of the nineteenth 
century.” Something may be lost 
in the comparison by this omission 
of history, but more is gained. 
There is no mere theorizing in the 
book. What the author tells us 
he has learned from his own ob- 
servation, and that has been both 
extensive and careful. He has 
drawn no striking contrast between 
the two nations by dealing in broad 
generalities. Leaving that to those 
who get their knowledge at second 
hand, he tells us simply what he 
has observed, and never generalizes 
without giving the necessary quali- 
fications. This is the right and 
honest method, but then it does 
blunt the contrast drawn between 
the two peoples, so that the English 
reader is inclined to wish the book 
were about the French only, and 
that the ways of his countrymen, 
about which he after all learns 
little that is new, had not been 
introduced except by way of illus- 


* “French and English.” By PHILIP 
GILBERT HAMERTON, 





Notices. 


trative comment. It is, however, 
a book of real value, and, with the 
exception of the first two chapters, 
the thoughtful reader ought not to 
find it dry. 

In such a book we naturally find 
our national idea of the typical 
Frenchman a good deal modified. 
We learn, for example, that he is 
sometimes cleaner ; that he is not less 
courageous; and that he is not more, 
but on the whole less, sociable than 
we are. French politics are for 
the future to be more stable than 
English, and that in spite of the 
fact that the French Republican 
is more than ever a pariah in high 
society. It is welcome news that 
when Matthew Arnold described 
the French as “at present vowed 
to the worship of the great goddess 
Lubricity,” he was putting the case 
too strongly. They are indeed 
more immoral than we, but if we 
want to attack them at their 
weakest point we should accuse 
them of gormandism. “ Luxury 
in food and dress are the two great 
parents of evil in France,” and 
they are combined with an ugly 
meanness. 

On the whole the book will 
be read with pleasure and profit, 
both by those who do not know 
France, and still more by those 
who do. 
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